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THE WORKER'S. first-hand 
probe was conducted via a pair 
of letters which were sent to 
some 75 summer hotels in the 
New York-New England area. 
One letter was sent by a Mrs. E. 
who inquired about rates and 
accommodations for a husband 
and wife for the last two weeks 
in August. The second letter, 
from a Mr. R., was substantially 
the same as Mrs. E's, except that 
it identified the sender as a Ne- 
gro. In all cases, the two letters 
were mailed at exactly the same 
time. 

Of the 75 resorts queried, only 
two did not respond at all, to 
either Mrs. E. or Mr. R. A total 
of 73 vacation spots responded 
to Mrs. E's inquiry with folders, 
illustrated brochures, rate cards, 
and in most cases, warm, per- 
sonal letters. 

Forty-nine resorts presumably 
gave Mr. R's inquiry the waste- 
basket treatment — since that 
number never answered the Ne- 
gro couple's letter at ail. 

* 

INCLUDED AMONG the 49 
who ignored Mr. R’s_ inquiry 
were some of the swankiest, most 
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TWO UNION LOCALS on the West Coast get into the anti- 
H-bomb campaign. United Steelworkers Local 2058 spread the 
H-test issue across the front page of its paper, “The Beam.” Local 
230 of the United Auto Workers adopted a resolution opposing 
further H-tests. The resolution was published in the local’s news- 
paper, “The Feather Merchant.” 
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How Did the Dixiecrats Get 
Those Five Crucial Votes? 


By ABNER W. BERRY : 


THERE is much for the voters to ponder in the way the Dixiecrats ran their mi- 
nority of 18 into a winning combination during the Senate's debate of the Administration’s | 
civil rights bill. For there was never a verdict—if the result of the month’s debate can be 
called a verdict—less justified by the; ———-——-—--—_ : Su as EL tle ha 
evidence. The evidence showed|pending business of the Senate. ton B. Anderson (D-NM) who made; 
that there exists massive denials of} This vote was taken on July 8. similar arguments in favor of strik- 
voting rights to Negro citizens in * ing out Section Three of the bill 
Southern states. But the Senate’s| BUT before Southern Senators) which aimed at giving federal pro-| 
verdict would give federal courts;agreed to permit a vote Sen. Jos-|tection to civil rights guaranteed’ 
the right to persuade but not pun-|eph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) made| under the 14th Amendment. — 
ish those guilty of interfering with assurances on and off the floor that 


—- 


In an apparent attempt to save 
the right to vote. ja strong coalition was being form-/this section, Sens.. Hubert H.| 
‘ There was and should have been'ed to fight for amendments to make|Humphrey (D-Minn) teamed with) 
no doubt about the opposition to! the bill more palatable to the South-|Sen. Knowland on an amendment 
any federal protection of voting) erners. repealing the Reconstruction statute: 
rights by Deep South Senators an Then as the debate wore on with) which gave the President authority 
other officials from that area. There|the Dixiecrat bloc raising alarms|to use military force to enforce. 
was the voluminous record of the about the prospect of federal troops; “judicial processes.” 

hearings in the House Judiciary| forcing racial integration at “bayo- * 

Committee to indicate this. Andjnet point,” other gratuitous com- 
there were the statements by South-| promises were offered. Sen. George 
ern Senators on the floor to the ef-|D. Aikens, Vermont Republican, 
fect that a right to vote bill in any|co-author of one of these compro-|Section Three from the bill was 
form would be unacceptable -to' mises, snapped angrily at a ques-|taken on July 24 the tally was 52 
them. Their implacable resistance tioner that he wanted a civil rights for appeasement and 38 against. 
was shown in the 71-18 vote on law and not a. perennial political Then, according to the pro-civil 
Sen. William F. Knowland’s (R-| issue. | rights coalition which Knowland 


AND with every appeasement 
the Southerners grew stronger. For 
example when the vote on striking 


Cal) motion to make the bill the' Aiken was joined by Sen. Clin- (Continued on Page 4) 


luxurious vacation retreats in the 
northeast. 

The Lake Tarleton Club, Pike. 
N.H., for instance, places great 
emphasis on its cultural pro- 
gram which includes lecture-dis- 
cussions by such people as au- 
thor Cleveland Amory, Regina 
Resnik of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, historian Pierre Van Paasen 
and Dorothy Gordon of the New 
York Times Youth Forums. 

On July 22, Mrs. ©. and Mr. 
R. sent their letters to the Lake 
Tarleton Club. On July 29, Mrs. 
K.. received a welcome letter and 
iNustrated folder. On July 31, 
Mrs. E. received ANOTHER let- 
ter from Lake Tarleton by way 
of follow-up. To date, Mr. R. 
has had no word from the New 
Hampshire resort. 

* 

GREEN MANSIONS, War- 
rensburg, N.Y., has an enviable 
reputation for its enterprising 
cultural programs—as well as its 
excellent facilities. Former stat 
members of the Adirondacks re- 
sort include Imogene Coca, Har- 
old Rome and Jo Van Fleet 
among others. 

Mr. R. and Mrs. E. sent their 
inquiries on July 22. The folder 
which Mrs. E. received a week 
later said that “Creen Mansions 
has always attracted a group of 
sophisticated and mature vaca- 
tionists.” 

The resort's management does 
not seem to be interested in at- 
tracting “sophisticated and ma- 
ture” Negro vacationists, how- 
ever, since they have yet to an- 
swer Mr. R's letter. 

* 


THE NEVELE Country Club, 
Ellenville, N.Y., was “delight- 
ed to learn” that Mrs. E. was 
planning to spend her vacation 
at “the ultimate in fine resorts.” 
The plush hotel's management 
was able to curb its enthusiasm, 
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Of Resort Bias 


DOCUMENTARY proof of the widespread Jimcrow policies of met- 
ropolitan area resort hotels has. been forwarded to the Governors of nine 
northeastern states by The Worker. Similar material has been sent to 
the New York State Committee Against Discrimination (SCAD), 

In accompanying letters to the chief executives of the vacation- 
land states, John Gates; editor of The Worker, said: “We earnestly urge 
you to conduct your own investigation of this shocking situation in which 
The Worker will be glad to cooperate.” 


The evidence sent by this newspaper to the Governors includes: 
1) Photostats of letters from various resorts which prove gross violations of anti-. 


2) A statistical breakdown of The Worker's exclusive survey, first reported in these 
3) Copies of The Worker articles to date citing discriminatory practices by a num- 


This documented material has been sent to Gov. Averill Harriman of New York, 
Gov. Edmund S. Muskie (Maine), Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff (Conn.), Gov. Foster Fur- 
a colo (Mass), Gov, George M. Leader (Pa.) Gov. Robert B. Meyner (N. J.), Gov. Lane 
Dwinell (N. H.), Gov. Joseph B. Johnson (Vt.), and Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (R. L) 

Meanwhile, The Worker completed its unprecedented investigation into the guest 
policies of vacation hotels. Final results of this exclusive survey confirm and extend the 
conclusions published here last week—that the Jimcrow system is blatant and wide- 


however, upon learning that Mr. 
R. also was planning to spend 
his vacation at the Nevele. Mrs. 
E. received her reply on July 
26. Mr. R. is still waiting. 

The Griswold Hotel & Coun- 
try Club, Groton, Conn., told 
Mrs. E. on July 24 that they 
could offer her a wide choice of 
accommodations for the Ang. 
17-Sept. 2 period. In fact, the 
Griswold was so anxious for this 
late season trade that they of- 
fered a 10 percent discount on 
weekly stays during that inter- 
val. 

But their desire for guests ap- 
parently does not extend to Ne- 
gro vacationists. Mr. R. has vet 
to hear from the swank Connec- 
ticut hetel. 

On and on goes the list of va- 
cation spots which ignored the 
inquiry by Mr. R. From the Gal- 
en Hall Hotel & Country Club 
in Wernersville, Pa. te the 
Woodstock Inn in Vermont; from 
the plush Lido at Lido Beach, 
L. [. to Vaill’s Hotel out on an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean—the 
story was the same. Warm, cour- 
teous, friendly responses to Mrs. 


' E. and her husband. No response 


to the Negro couple. 
* 


OF THE 26 HOTELS which 
DID respond to Mr. R., only 14 
indicated that a Negro couple 
would be welcome to spend 
their vacations there. Three re- 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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THE HEAT 


Bigoted resort Owners are 
having an unusually warm sum- 
mer—and we're happy to take a 
small share of the credit, The 
Worker's investigation into vaca- 
tionland Jimcrow has certainly 
made scores of bias-practicing 
hotel-keepers hot under the col- 
lar. 

Cold weather or not, that’s 
what The Worker is doing all th> 
time—turning the heat on_ bias 
and injustice wherever they're 
found, But, like the old song 
says, you can't do a thing “if you 
ain't got the do-re-mi.” 

While contributions continue 
to come in, our drive for funds 
is still lagging seriously. $17,000 
more is needed by Labor Day for 
The Worker to continue operat- 
ing. We are sure that every 
reader must have at least one 
friend or relative who would dig 
down deep if he had a chance to 
see what The Worker was doing. 
Why not clip the vacationland 
story and send it to one of your 
friends with a note today? 
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Puerto Ricans Victimized \~— te bet commer — 


y Phony Unions in WN. Y. 


SOME .30,000 to 40,000 Spanish-speaking workers, in New York City, it is estimated, 
have been sold out under low-wage contracts, through the operations of a gang of cut- 
throat employers, hoodlums, shady lawyers, and phony union organizers. The picture as it 
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—= by jack styles 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES 


BASEBALL IS A GAME which lives as much in the memory 
as it does in the headline on this morning’s newspaper. The old men 
sitting in the sun-field bleachers continue the battle of Huggins vs. 
McGraw and Ruth vs. Cobb long into the hot summer afternoons and 
the youngster willing to tear himself away from Musial, Mantle and 
Mays for a few moments can also live, for a brief heartbeat, in the 
magic world of Grover Cleveland Alexander, Rogers Hornsby and 
Walter Johnson. 


oO ee ee 


has unfolded before the Senate 
rackets committee includes: 

® An undisclosed number of 
policemen, including a precinct, 
are alleged to be involved in the 
‘labor’ operations of the gangsters. 

® John Dioguardi (Johnny Dio) 
convicted extortionist, and associate 
of James Hoffa, international vice- 
president of the Teamsters Union. 

® Scores of chiseling employers 
mostly operators of small shops pay- 
ing substandard wages to Puerto 
Rican and Negro workers. 

® Marshall Miller, “labor con- 
sultant’ who was dumped from the 
Republican - controlled New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 

° A group of about 12 lawvers 
who negotiated deals between the 
operators of paper unions and em- 


ployers. 


~~ o Ps —— ee 
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New York City CIO Council; 
James Quinn, secretary of the AFL 


Central Trades and Labor Coun- : , 
cil, and Harry Van Arsdale, busi- rhe diamond heroes of yesteryear hold a strange fascination for 


ness manager of Local 3, Interna;| ™e. My father, who actually saw Heinie Zimmerman chase Eddie 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical) Collins home with the run that decided the 1917 World Series, 
Workers. knows that he can always get my attention when he reminisces about 
Aeccinintitiaiaes iat Ae iat Frankie Frisch, Heinie Groh and the other stars of Coogan’s Bluff 
campaign, including the possible when Giants walked the Polo Ground sod. | 
use of strike action. would be under- And now I have memories too —.memories of other games and 
taken was made by McGavin last} More recent heroes. I was eight years old when I saw my first major 
week. He said. on beball of the| league game. (Can you ever forget the first one you saw?) The 
committee, that they already had) Yankees beat the St. Louis Browns by a score of 5-3 and an aging, 
enough (information on hand to! oudgy outfielder by the name of Babe Ruth hit a ball far into the 
move against several unidentified! left field stands and touched his cap as he crossed home plate and 
plants. — headed for the Yankee dugout. 
The paper locals involved in-| 7 “ ° 
cluded some which had been chart-| BASEBALL is a memory book—and my own collection of 
ered originally by the AFL United) nostalgia starts with the pre-war Yankees when Lou Gehrig was every 
union dues, but having no say-so Auto Workers (not to be confused! bovs idol and Joe DiMaggio was a promising newcomer. In 
the with the CIO Auto Workers Union,} 1941, when a revitalized Dodger team came along to challenge 
now the AFL-CIO Auto Workers)! ‘Yankee supremacy, we camped all night on the cold ground at 161st 
and were later transferred to the; Street to see the opening game of the World Series. And through 
Teamsters Union. drooping eye-lids we saw “Ducky” Medwick fall into the left-field 
The paper teamster locals were! stands as he stole a homerun from Joe DiMaggio. But to no avail, as 
used by the forces of John O'Rourke Red Ruffing beat the upstart Brooks 3-2. 
in their suceesstul fight several And even though in later years the Dodgers and Jackie Robin- 
months ago for control of the Team-; son won my interest and loyalty, I still retain a stubborn admiration 
sters Joint Council here. Charters for the men who wear the Yankee uniform (World Series with Brook- 
for the paper locals were secured lyn excepted, of course), Ceriainly no youngster raised with the 
through the intervention of Hoffa.| awesome image of Joe DiMaggio in his boyhood dreams could for- 
SORES Mak OO A ee rn | * | sake the Bronx Bombers so long as the Yankee Clipper reigned 
ie pene Oe pee i. supreme in centerfield i 
to Puerto Rican workers has caused la ian hon . emo a | Oa ' 
large numbers of them to apply for! UNCOVERING ol the stench by THE role of Marshall Miller me Only sports-writers and quiz contestants bother with the box- 
city relief. according to John Me- the Senate committee, for its own the web of corruption has not been) scores of yesterday. The record book settles all arguments. But 
Niff, secretary of the Association of purposes, has compelled leaders of fully established yet. Miller held) the persistent images and human drama are not contained in cold 
ayn roar pat | the official trade union ‘movement his unpaid consultant post with, statistics. ) : 
A “depressed job area” has been|, . ~~ etslniie “a : : : 
created. he told the Senate: Select| 2 2#0U% themselves. the joint legislative committee for MORE THAN 100 no-hit games have been pitched in baseball 
Committee on Improper Practices) Months ago, the New York la- four years, and was ousted only history, according to the book. But Bobby Fellers 1-0 no-hitter 
in the Labor and Management,bor movement had announced a when accused before the Senate, agaist the Yankees in 1946 was the only one which was more than 
Field. The employers and corrupt! dyjy inet ti ark ae committee of conniving with em-| a newspaper story for me — until I watched: Don Larsen’s, unbe- 
Na Cis Dias. wala chee. | seigi tae _ allo eda ployers. He was dismissed from the lievable, perfect game in last year’s world series. (I've seen two no- 
ally impossible for a Puerto Rican ee a | — wagers, out AF] ; sh REM Union 1 1949 hitters on TV, but I haven't met a fan yet who will count a televised 
worker supporting a family, to earn|' 1€ campaign never got off the“ 1] . ay bril f. A contest in his personal memory album.) 
over $45 a week.” He described it' ground. Participating in conferences! or allegedly RCCEP AG # GENS Sram The record books say that J. Robinson, playing 1b;, first ap- 
asa “looting of welfare wre at that time were Peter McGavin. an — 7 1S now rt rem peared ina major-league game on April 15, 1947. But a ey, on 9 
ry ascribe , ; > American Arbitra- itt e ce > . ; ; ad ; 
Other witnesses described OW! assistant to George Meany, pt eS ne od | n + meargpitt sitting high above centerfield on that bright spring afternoon hac a 
Spanish - speaking workers have 1 sie’ asl ein AE CACY Mert Tad (Gon Associaton and consultant to} strange and ‘unsuspected lump in his throat when he heard the public 
been enrolled in paper unions, @¢" of the 4 L-ClO; Morris lushe-'the Textile Trades Association as address system call off for the first time the name of a Negro base- 
forced to pay initiation fees and witz, secretary-treasurer of the well as to upholstering companies. | ball play er. And somehow the old words and awkward melody of 
; egg ae ; | | : 4 | The Star-Spangled Banner sounded gloriously new and fresh and it 
Pp . y 


a e | felt good to be an American all over again. 
: arge acists nce out S The pages of the memory book are vivid —and the intense 
In Week! Chicago Attacks 


dramas all seem to have reached their climaxes only yesterday. Rex 
By SAM KUSHNER | 


Barney striking out Joe DiMaggio with the bases loaded in the fifth 
game of the 1947 series. . . .! Willie Mays stealing what would have 
CHICAGO-—Has the week-long series of attacks against the Negro people of this 
city, which began with the brutal assault at Calumet Park, come to an end. Who is re- 


been a base-clearing double from Bobby Morgan in the opening 
game of 1952 — before Willie’s feats had become commonplace. . . . 
sponsible for these attacks—who organized them in the past, and will continue to organ- 
ize these anti-Negro assaults? 


over contract negotiated for 


+ them. 

VICTIMS in the operation have Having negotiated a phony con- 
been the Puerto Rican workers who tract, the employers were _protect- 
have been forced to accept low ed for two years under National 
vages: the labor movement which Labor Relations Board procedures 
has been prevented from organiz-,from being challenged by legiti- 
ng these workers: and the team-/ imate trade union organizations.) 
sters union which has been sub- They were happy to pay off for this’ 
jected to dictatorial control through protection to the shady lawyers and 


the use of the paper locals. racketeers. 


Pete Reiser stealing home in a tight game during the 1947 pennant 
scramble. . . . Jerry Coleman winning the 1949 pennant for the 
Yankees with ar 8th-inning triple on the final day of the season. .. . 
And Roy Campanella leaping high in the air with exhultation as Gil 
Hodges clutched Pee Wee Reese's throw which won the final game 

of the 1955 World Series for the Dodgers. 

° o + 

IN YEARS TO COME, when my own sons will help me relive 

Will the administration of the 
city of Chicago, which has been 
accused of “coddling” the rac- 
ists ever since the Trumbull Park 
aitack continue to give them aid 
and comfort? 

These are some of the perti- 
nent questions being asked by 
Chicagoans, following a series 
of attacks on the Negro people 
of this city. 

| . 

RESPONDING to the de- 
mands of many unions, the Illi- 
nois State Industrial Union Ceun- 
cil at a special executive board 
meeting, blasted the anti-Negro 
attacks and called for effective 
action to prevent any recurrence. 
Many Negro unionists have been 
injured, and their cars damaged, 
as they travelled to and from 
work through the embattled 
scutheast side. 

In strong language the CIO 
Council said: 

“From the available reliable 
evidence such lawlessness and 
vinlence was entirely unpro- 
voxed, caretully planned and 
carried out by malicious racial 
bigots. The resulting physical 
injuries to several score of cit- 
izens is a blot on the reputation 
of our community. This last 
incident of breaking and vielat- 
ing the law is the most recent 


in a series of similar disturbances 
occurring mainly in the South 

Side of Chicago, but also else- 
where.” 

The Council, w@le calling for 
an investigation oF the attacks, 
commended Mayor Daley for 
his firm statements. 

At a meeting of over a hun- 
dred Negro leaders, Russell W. 
Lassley, international vice pres- 
ident of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, 
called the attacks, “outrageous 
and a breakdown of law and or- 
der in our community.” He 
charged that the “riots” were 
a “conspiracy that use the ju- 
veniles to do the work.” 

The Negro leaders agreed to 
set up a permanent organization 
called “The Coordinating Com- 
mittee For Maintenance of Cit- 
izenship Rights.” 

MAYOR DALEY has pledged 
effective police action to curb 
the anti-Negro assailants. This 
was done at a meeting with 35 
aroused leaders of the Negro 
people. Included in this dele- 
gation were all six Negro alder- 
men. 

‘Alderman Claude W. B. Hol- 
man, one of the participants in 
the conference told The Worker, 
“the city must stop treating ri- 
oters with kid gloves.” The at- 


tackers “should be arrested and | 


proper charges filed against 
them. It is necessary to get 
tough and enforce the law. Cod- 
dling should not be _ tolerated, 
the police should uphold the 
law, not run.” 


Since the conference there has | 


been a perceptible tightening of 


law enforcement in the city. In | 


spite of this there are contin- 
ued reports of harassment of 
Negro workers by Chicago po- 
lice. 

Many of the city’s pro demo- 
cratic spokesmen have pointed 
the finger of responsibility at 
the South Deering Improvement 
Association as, at least, an ideo- 
logical instigator of the attacks. 
The Association, which has been 
the spearhead of racism at 
Trumbull Park, publishes a 
monthly racist sheet called the 
Bulletin. 

e 

EVERY discussion on the re- 
cent events in Chicago, notes 
the continued segregation of the 
ever growing Negro population 
in Chicago. The failure to re- 


solve the housing situation, by 
making of the entire city an in- 
tegrated city, is considered by 
many the basic source of many 
frictions in the city. 


those moments, the memories will be fresh and vivid aguin, just as 
my father’s baseball memory book is alive for him when he recalls 
the feats of the past for me. 

I know that baseball is only a sport, a game, a temporary 
diversion for a hot summer evening. The world will not be changed 
by Mickey Mantle’s next homer or Von MacDaniel’s next strike-out. 
And it wil! make no difference at all to future generations whether 
Milwaukee; Cincinnati, St. Louis, Brooklyn or Philadelphia cop this 
years pennant. 

I'm wise to the profit-hungry owners and the tin-horn gamblers 
and the full-time jingoists. who cling like hungry leeches to our 
national pasttime. But I hope I never get so cynical that I lose that 
great big lump in my throat every time the home team hesitates 
for a moment onJhe top step of the dugout and then comes charging 
out across the velvet-green diamond to begin another ball-game. 
NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 

as of week ending August 5, 1957 sai 
TO Dw. TO DRIVE 


DATE GOAL DATE GOAL 
$750 


5.000 
750 


WKR 
GOAL 


150 


STATE 


Connecticut .... 

Colo, N. Mex, 

Illinois snuwh oon 
Indiana 

DE Gaetecren eG cco wwe 
Maryland-D.C, 
ES he 
Minnesota-Dakotas . 
Missouri pie 
Montana, 

New England 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, Arkansas ... 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania.. 
ee es ae 
West Virginia 
We A aan. ci sec vn 
Miscellaneous 


noe 


BE: S88: 8882 


1,500 


$25,000 $12,960.30 
$75,000 $25,580.32 


$38,540.62 


TOTAL (outside N.Y.) 
NEW YORK STATE.. 
TOTAL U.S.A, 


528 
1,811 $100,000 


MICHIGAN 
-€ AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


aoe 
THE OLD-TiIM&R 


IT should come as no surprise to Detroiters that Henry Ford 
as was revealed in recently published Nazi documents, proposed 
to the Nazi Ambassader Thomson that befere Hitler attacked England 

- he should publicly define his aims so as to have a widespread effect 
on American public opinion. Incidentally one of Hitler's aims was 
to place the Duke of Windsor on the throne, Windsor was the great 
friend of Bedaux, who invented the Bedeau method of speedup. 
Ford you remember gave Fritz Khun, Nazi Bund leader here a job 
as a ehemist at Ford Rouge, when he came here to organize the 


Bund. : 
* 


SMALL “face-lifting” job on the 1958 Plymouth and reported- 
ly not too much more on the Dodge. This won't stop the companies 
from seeking as usual more production with less people, calling 
for new production standards because of “engineering changes.” 

. 

HIDDEN away on back pages was a Washington story that 
a nuclear expert said he could not guarantee the safety of a propos- 
ed nuclear reactor near Monroe, Michigan. He added the project 
would prebably be safe “in the long rin.” UAW and other unions 
have opposed the reactor as being a danger to 5,000,000 people in 
the Detroit, Toledo, Monroe area. 

« 
NO wonder Detroit Edison when interviewed says what won- 


3 


| 


derful opportunities exist in Michgian fer industry. The company 
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18 million te subsidize civic 


Center, nothing to DSR system 


DETROIT. —-New DSR fare 
raises which went into effect last 
week is not the answer to DSR 
problems, say union officers of the 
AFL's Division 26, the bus driv- 
ers union here. 

Sharply critical were Joseph 
Caradonna, president of Local 26, 
business agent Joseph Silverthorn, 
I secretary treasurer, and Sam Lop- 
etrone, about the elimination of the 
10 tickets for $1.75 which the 
unionists said 35 percent of bus 
riders used, 

The three union officials repeat- 
ed as they have been strenuously 
doing for some time, that subsidiz- 


jing of the DSR is the real answer 


‘and if that don't happen in a few! 
‘months another crisis will be on night, July 7, on the corner of Liv-' 
ingstone and Hastings Sts., Detroit.'dismissal of the charges said no 


top of the city. 
The union officers said the DSR’ 


Inter-Racial Legal 
Defends Religious Speech 


Team 


DETROIT, — The constitutional}so he didn’t put them on the wit- 
guarantees of freedom of assembly|ness list. It was therefore strictly — 


and free speech were militantly and 
brilliantly defended from pelice at- 
tack in Recorders Court Aug. 1 by 
a battery of inter-rasial lawyers 
representing a group of Moslems. 

Eight members of the religious 
group faced Judge O'Hara on 
charges of “disturbing the peace, 
assault and battery,” on Sunday 


“assaulted” were Detroit 


Those 


an all-white lineup of cops against 
the Moslem sect. 

Attorney Fields from the Amer- 
ican Civil Libérties Union, a de- 
'fense lawyer, along with Haroid 
Norris, another white lawver, and 
William Bell and H. Franklin 
|Brown, two Negro lawyers, pro- 
vided a brilliant battery of defense. 

Attorney Fields in arguing for 


crime had been proven, no trouble 


spent 89 million dollars in gross construction outlays last vear and 

this year is spending the same amount. Who in the world for—if in- 
dustry is running away? 

* | 

OR take “Ma” Bell, Michigan Bell to you. She always pleads 

poverty annually as she asks for a rate increase on your phone pay- 

ments. Now its learned that last year Michigan Bell spent 86 mil- 


‘needs relief from heavy taxes im-|cops, and the “disturbance” arese, occured until police arrived, the 
posed on the transit system besides says the cops, when a_ religious, people moved on when ordered, no 
‘being subsidized with funds. Sig-|meeting was broken up by carloads! weapons or attack came from the 
‘nificantly in line with what the of police. The examination was held people. He charged the streets be- 
transit union leaders were saying, to determine whether the prosecu- long to the ople, they have a 
this year alone 18 million dollars tors office had a case. right to naebakeliy assemble and be- 


lion dollars for new construction and is spending 101 million dol- 

lars for new construction this year. Maybe they are spending it to 

keep the grass growing on the streets. : 
+ 

ANYONE who reads the papers these days, gets deluged with 

what labor leaders allegedly spend or collect. None of the Detroit | 


\will be put into Civic Center de-| * ing ordered to disperse by police 
wes an abridgement of their con- 
'stitutional rights and the First 
‘Amendment; He scornfully brush- 
ed aside ‘the police charge about 
a traffic problem, pointing out over 
300 people moved when asked, 


'velopments, known as monuments’ 
to Mayor Albert Cobo and _ his yy; 


Board of Commerce clique. Subsi- 
dies are okayed for that and ex- 
pressways, but none for the peo- 


EYEWITNESS accounts relate 
a religious meeting was in 
process, a police sergeant arrived, 
arbitrarily ordered the speaker off 
the stand, the speaker refused, then 


ples owned transit system, the DSR. | the “melee” as the cops called it | 


Just because they used certain 


papers or outstate papers printed the item about the “testimonial” 
dinner for Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz R ). Anyone who wanted to 
testify in the testimonial paid $60 for dinner. Goldwater netted $60,- 
000 to pay his campaign expenses when he runs for re-election next 


year. What a deal. 
* 


BILL Kelsey of the Detroit News proposes to Secretary of 
State Dulles, that for every American newspaper may be given a 
passport into Peoples China, a reporter from a newspaper in that 
country be given a passport to enter the U.S. 


| In Chicago the city subsidizes’ started. Defenseless men and wo-' 
the transit system and does so when men were kicked and clubbed, in-|language when police came, like, 
it doesn't have enough money or cluding those in church robes. | “these are the people who have had 
revenues to meet its expenses. | Congressman Charles Diggs, black people as slaves for 100 years 
| The DSR union leaders said that early on the scene denied the meet-; —these are the people that beat hoe 
while subsidizing was pending the ing was any threat to peace or, ynch you did not mean, said Jaw- 
city could offer some relief from! order. Art Johnson, NAACP secre-|Y& Fields, a breach of the peace. 
wheel tax, county tax, real estate tary here said, “they were merely; The judge took the arguments 
and personal property tax, all. of talking about segregation and al-' and legal citations particularly the 


* 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION reports 


‘which the DSR has to take out of lied topics, such as the denial o 
its revenues. Also they said the city’ 
could find a way to get 11.8 cents 


civil rights.” 


‘recent U. S. Supreme Court de- 
‘cisions on free speech, under ad- 


Nevertheless eight members of yjcement and on Monday, Aug. 12, 


that en June, 1957 there were 35 percent more repossessions than 
there were in June, 1956. There was an 18 percent rise in failures 
either to collect debts, or reposses goods. 


of every dollar in pension costs that 4), 
are charged up to the DSR. | 


e religious were hauled to court) wi] state whether the eight defen- 
‘as a dozen cops took the stand and!dants must stand trial. They are 
The DSR Commission, a group of told how the meeting was “disturb-| Ozzie Smith. Elijah Walker, Jack 


* 

THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, after survey- 
ing Detroit and 10 other cities, found that only one family in six 
could buy a new house at the median southern price of $11,450— 
and presumably fewer could afford the median northern price of 
$12,500. The $11,450 heuse would take $138 a week to finance and 
maintain. “Meanwhile,” writes the AFL-CIO’s COPE, “Congress 
passed a compromise housing bill that fails to encourage or assist 
the construction of housing for families of low or moderate incomes.” 


* 

FARM FAMILIES have suffered a net income loss of 18 per- 
cent since 195l—while income from interest has jumped 59 per- 
cent, and from corporation dividends 35 percent. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveals that the cost of food purchased by farm 
families in June hit an all time high, while prices received for farm 
products had the lowest purchasing power of any June since 1940. 


NAACP Lawyer Faces Frame 
By Traffic Cop for Resisting 


PONTIAC, Mich. — One _ of, which Smith patronizes, and which 
Michigan's best known NAACP and 'refuses to allow Negroes to bowl. 
civil liberties lawyers, Milton R.| Henry was counsel for the photog- 
Henry, long a target for persecu-|rapher. Henry's wife following this 
tion by: local cops here, was re-, was harassed-by Smith who would 
re thrown in jail when he re-|stop her, refuse to call her by any- 
sisted a white supremacist cop,|thing but her first name. 

Clarence Smith's efforts to drive| 


Henry when he saw his. car about 
Henry’s car away while Henry was to be towed away ran outside, got 
in it. ‘in the car and sought to start it 
The scene toek place before the and drive away. Smith reached in 
County Court House wher Henry,to grab the keys and turn off the 
was inside filing briefs and happen-) ignition. 
ed to notice cops getting ready to} Henry resisted stating “this is 
tow his car away. it’s not the cus-|the last straw, no one is going to 
tom of cops on that beat to tow, take away my automobile.” 
away lawyers’ cars while they are} Police sought a warrant for “re- 
inside doing legal business. But|sisting arrest” which carries a 
Smith had old scores to settle with| $2,000 fine, one year in jail or 
attorney Henry. Smith was the one| both. The prosecutor refused but 
who manhandled a Negro photog-|okayed a warrant for assault, which 
rapher who was taking pictures carries a 90-day sentence and $100 
showing a lily-white bowling alley, fine or both. Trial is Aug 8. 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


political hacks appointed by Mayor ing the peace, creating a traffic, Boyd, 


Cobo, who together with him com- 
pleted the ruination of a street car| 


hazard,” etc., etc. 
Significantly while there were 


Joseph Martin, Joseph 
‘Thompson, Jesse Goodon, Russell 
H. Roberts, Leroy Henderson. The 


system and replaced them with Negro cops present at the meeting examination was closely watched 


‘General Motors busses. raised the 
fares when the union presented its | 


scene, none were brought into court 
as prosecution witnesses. Sergeant 


by the police “red squad,” who 
| interspersed their sneoping with 


economic demands. Of course they \fax Nuendork told newsmen that laughing and side comments with 


blamed the union for the raises in 
fares, even though the demands of 
the workers haven't even been met. 


There used to be 5,000 employes 


‘cops waiting to testify. 


the Negro cops didn't see anything 


The Lowdown on Williams’ 


me the DSR, now its down to 2,200. Tax Polieies That Expose Potter 


Significantly the union points out; 
that every time the fare increases, 
there is a loss of passengers. Last 


| year the busses carried 271,398,191 | 


ieent from 10 years ago. The union 
% asking a 15 percent increase. | 


Detroit bus drivers receive only 
\$2.15 an hour, as compared with 


cago’s $2.25 and Cleveland’s $2.21. 

Speedup is a big issue, with| 
many drivers having such tight) 
ischedules that they go for eight! 
‘hours without a lunch period caus- 
ing serious health problems. | 


BILLY ALLAN. | 


india Parley 
Urges Pact to 
End H-Tests 


| 


DETROIT. — Here are some, 


orceful arguments—gleaned from 
Guy Nunn’s UAW newscast—to use 


__ | passengers, a drop of almost 50 per-| when someone spouts the GM-, 


about Gov. Williams’ 
t 


Potter line 
taxation policy driving industry ou 
of Michigan: 


© Of GM plants built since 1945, 


| Seattle’s $2.44, Boston’s $2.80; Chi-| 16 were located in Michigan, more 


than any other state. Ohio got 13, 
Illinois 4. Indiana 1, California 3, 
New York 3, Wisconsin 2 ete. 
(New York Times). 

¢ From 1952 to 1956 35 plants 
left Michigan for ether states, but 


104 plants moved in. These, to-| 


a per capita basis. 

@ Michigan’s population has in- 
creased by 18 percent since 1950 
|—seven percent above the national 
average. 
| @ Eighty percent of the taxes in 
‘this great industrial state are paid 
by consumers—and there is no 
‘corporation profits tax—and the 
corporation franchise falls heaviest 
‘on the small corporation “while 
striking the large corporation with 
all the weight of a vagrant piece 


\of thistledown.” 


® Even McLouth Steel Corp. — 


gether with addition of new facili- one of whose officers (Robert C., 


ties by companies already operating 


McLaughlin) is a leader in the 


in Michigan, have provided 143,- campaign to reelect Sen. Potter 


000 new jobs. (State Department 
of Economic Development survey). 


® In 1954, 55 and 56 a total of| ton, 


—has announced a . $35,000,000 
plant expansion program in Tren- 


Mich. (“Concurrently Sen. 


NEW DELHI -—The All- India 152.400 new dwelling units were Potter charged in Washington that 


convention against nuclear weap 
ons has called for an immediate 
jagreement to stop nuclear test ex- 
'plosions for a considerable period. 
| ‘In its concluding session, the 
convention appealed to the United 
Nations in a resolution on disar- 
mament to take steps to end the 
istalemate in the U.N. Disarmament 
| Sub-Committee. 


ed six resolutions, dealing with 
nuclear tests, disarmament, the! 
Hiroshima - Nagasaki anniversaries 
and the formation of an ad hoc 
committee to publicize and inten- 
sify the movement for the prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons. 

A J4-member delegation was 


resent India at the forthcoming 
World Conference Against Atom 


Ohio 


elected at the convention to rep-| 


built in Michigan — outbuilding 


business was being driven out of 


, Illinois and Pennsylvania on: Michigan.”) 


—_——--- -- _— oe —- a 


DETROIT. — Labor Day this 
year (Sept. 2) will see again the 
Annual Picnic of the Michigan 


The two-day convention adopt-|Committee for Protection of For- 


eign Born. It will be held this 
year at the beautiful Beechnut 
Grove, located on Middlebelt Road 
between the Expressway and Michi- 
gan Ave. | 

All the “fixings” of a grand pic- 
nic will be on hand: delicious food, 
beer, other refreshments, dancing, 
music, sports, and stuff and things 
for the children. Admission is $1, 
childrez and unemployed free. All 


Laher Day Pienie at Beechnut 
Greve Park te Aid MeC Targets 


‘Carran Act. 

Many of the marchers in the 
monster Labor Day parade are ex- 
pected to bri ir fellow unions 
ists to the pictiie, Tickets and other 
information available at the 
‘MCPFB office, 2033 Park Ave., 
phone WO 1-5196. 


‘Michigan Worker 


rnb ag eg Te cee 
gan 

tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 
W. Grand River. Detroit, 1, 


and Hydrogen Bombs in Tokyo.'proceeds to figitt the Walter-Mc-' Phone: WO 4-9015. 
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On aid to unemployed 


LANSING. — The capitol build- 
ing here which some weeks ago 
rang with cries of “anguish” from 


—_ ee ee 


= —— — ~- 


Ford Exec’s Bonus Cut 44% 


employer lobbyists and agents in/ 


driving industry out of Michigan” 
hears not a whimper from the same 
people in answer to Gov. Williams’ 
plea for help for Michigan's 200,- 
000 unemployed. 

The Governor declared that by 
mid-August there will be 235,000 


But They Still Get $1,320,000 


DEARBORN, Mich. Ford; vice-president got $40,000 in a 
workers. here we are sure will get) bonus, Henry Il and Ernest Breech 
out their crying towels after they) got $185,000. 
read that Ford bonuses for 10 com-| But before you start shedding 
pany officers in 1956 decreased 44/tear drops for the “boys” getting a 
percent, cut in take home, you should know 


the Legislature about “high taxes! cratic rights came when Miriani re-| 
fused to bring greetings or speak at 


DETROIT. — Another attack on; 
the democratic rights of the col- 


ored , which is part of the 
posed yom of the Mayor Cobo 
committed 
Councilman Miriani. Miri- 
ani is running for Mayor to replace 


Cobo. 
This most recent attack on demo- 


a Moslem religious convention held 
here recently. He said they were 
anti-EKisenhower, anti-foreign aid 
therefore anti-American. 

Currently eight leaders of a Mos- 
lem group in the city face possible 
trial in criminal court when an open 


Total bonuses in 1956 were cut;that the bonuses were paid on top 
+o a mere $1,345,000 or a measly | of salaries amounting lo $1,320,000 
$134,000 apiece. William Ford, aifor 10 top Ford executives. 


The two top Ford brass, Henry) 
r IT and Breech got $185,000 in sal-| 

A Peek at ‘58 

Company Move 


aries, in addition to their $185,000) 08° could guess what the 1958 
in bonuses. model would reveal. He asked for 

DETROIT. — UAW officials in 
many plants are watching closely 


Now little Willie Ford, a down-|aid from the companies to find an- 
how production schedules are going home to his wife for groceries, cars, | State officials here say that the 
shifts, rushing production at high) put what tickled us was the label’ monopoly of firms like Hudson, 
as 800,000, all by the time the de-'that extra was an escalator raise The CIO in Detroit has blasted 


idle workers in the state. He said 


’ 


trodden chasacter, he got as his! ¥ 
Shades” id pales $60,000, bat rem of how to solve this. A tomb 
his combined salary and bonus, al-| 
though down $57,000 from 1955, and their press organs has been the 
istill gave him $100,000 to take ' reply. 
to be set by management on the 5g yachts, homes in Florida 
jniidials. other points. 
ee _-| Of course no labor leader ever 
Reason for the scrutiny 1s that if receives such fabulous sums of one of the big reasons for the pres- 
management starts putting on extra) money. lent situation is the squeeze-out by 
speed on the 1958 models then’ Ford ‘puts on this bonus paid out.) 
UAW suspicions will be verified.|]1', called “incentive bonus.” 
These suspicions are that the 58; Now let’s take little Willie Ford.| Products and others, 
model will be rushed out, stock-| His base salary was $57,500 in eliminated 77,000 jobs in the 
piled in great amounts, even as _ 1955 and $60,000 in 1956. Maybe troit area alone. 


cisive negotiations on new con-| William got from Henry IL. . 
, ‘ , < , } . lay ‘ 
tracts open in March of ‘58. Now what we would like to\@°™"" uke Mayor ‘Cobo for his 


to work on the 1957 model and no, 


50,000 of them had never gotten Derotit police on the excuse of a 


air religious rally where civil rights 
was mentioned, was broken up by 


traffic hazard was created. 


Other examples of this overall 
policy of city officials in discrimin- 
ating against colored peoples was 
seen most graphically at the recent 
NAACP convention, when Mayor 


‘on convention opening day. 


’ 


and SixX| trend will be to higher unemploy-' ,; 
ment on the 1958 model and said Cobo left him standing in a wait-| will pledge to end the Cobo ad- 


When U Nu, Burmese Premier, 
sited Detroit some years ago, 


‘ing room while he (Cobo) talked’ 


enge Mariani s 
anti-democratic act 


inatory behavior. 

City officials well known bias 
towards inter-racial housing is well 
known, the city having to be forced 


by| by federal court order to integrate 


housing. The widespread discrim- 
ination against Negroes in housing 
is seen also in areas where Negroes 
move in, city services are 
like garbage pickup, repair of 
streets and alleys. Profiteering in 
rents in former lily white areas, 
now occupied by Negro families, 
have seen rents doubled when a 
Negro family move into an apart- 
ment or flat. 

Police brutality against Negroes 
is at an all tine ign here. 


THESE and many other ex- 
_— of attacks on democratic 
rights of Negro citizens is the pol- 
icy of the City Administration. Mir- 
iani by his refusad to address a na- 
tional Moslem convention continues 
to practice that policy. 

The people have to challenge 
Miriani on his attack on the demo- 


like silence by both the companies ¢ ‘obo, despite an invite made two! cratic rights of colored people when 
‘months before the convention open-|he refused to address the Moslem 


ied, absented himself from Detroit egnvention. They also have to de- 


mand he will produce a program to 
end discrimination in all city af- 


fairs and department. And that he 


ministration policies of discrimina- 


'with some minor political hack. U tion in all its phases. 


‘Packard, Kaiser - Frazier, Motor! ~ 


which had! Dealers Can’t Whittle Down Stockpile; 
De Pressure on to Clean Out Car Lots 


‘Nu left and angrily condemned| 
Cobo for his insulting and discrim- 


This is the acid test for Mr. Mir- 
iani. 


— 


DETROIT.—Dealers along “New 
Car Row” here, Livernois Ave., re- 
port that they have little luck in 


Then mass layoffs will take place know is how come Willie gets a 
right on the eve of negotiations,, bonus in 1956 nearly twice his sal- 
icaving a huge army of jobless | ary in 1955. Did the time study 
workers as a constant pressure on boys hold a stop watch on him, SO 


do nothing policies on unemploy-: 
jment. The UAW in Detroit said | 
they saw no solution in the pro- 
\posals for solving unemployment 
'through “defense” contracts. 


whittling down the huge stockpile 
of new cars. A similar report is 
carried in a nationwide survey by 
“Automotive News.” 


union negotiators to “settle and|that they paid him for work per-| 

Jet's get back to work.” |formed? Was the bonus the payoff! 
: ass i .'for increased production. 

Also mass joblessness will weak-) ' ed p : | ent has recognized the seriou un- 


en the union in negotiations, man-| So getting back to this Ford “in-|™ 5 cthaotiien”- in Pintaall 
agement figures, as it will cut strike;centive” bonus. What we would|¢™ployment. situation ‘in’ Detros 


fund payments. Management knows like to know is, how does personnel and the State of Michi 
that one of the proposals the union at Ford decide how much each 
is considering is that if there is a executive is worth to the firm? 
strike in one of the Big 3, the work-| How do they figure out, how the 
ers in the other two will be assessed 10 top executives should be paid 
for strike benefits. 'when they give “their all” for dear}? 
Meanwhile reports from many lo-,old Ford? 
cals are that the ’58 like its prede- 
cessors will be another speedup 
baby, with management paring per- 
sonnel, kicking up  production,! 
automating operations, all of 
which means less workers, if they 
get away with it. | 
Some 50,000 didn’t get to work: 
on the ‘57 model and Chrysler 
corporation doesn’t deny that in the, 
last two years some 20,000 less’ 
workers are employed in producing SQ 
their cars, though their production “= ~ 
averages the same. 


treasurer said that now the govern- 


| happens now?” 


vation oO 
tself do little to help create jobs. 


sions” are mushrooming around 
with lots of glittering names and no 
ideas of how to make jobs. 


The prediction of- state officials 
about joblessness getting worse on 


newspapers as has Gov. Williams 
{II proposal for a statewide investiga- 
like Williams with the “a 
ganized labor is going to 
“do it himself” if anything is goin 
to be done. Industry terms it a 
“seasonal.” 


y pam | ed ° 
‘f ‘ 
® ( 
=  - ) 
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Farmers ready milk strike as 
Milk trusts up price to consumer 


BULLETIN: Detroit area dairy weeks by farmers and the MMPA, veals $11,402,120 after taxes, Na- 
farmers dissatisfied with the re- to head it off, became “militant”| tional Dairies, $22,394,881. 


DETROIT. — The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that its 
Detroit Consumer Price Index ad- 


‘and demanded from the creameries 
a one cent raise a quart. They got 
it and its now passed on to the 
consumers. 

Charles Lockwood, well known! 
spokesman for the Greater Detroit 
Consumers Council charged. that 
the raise represented a “merciless 


ported price increase have begun 
preparations for a milk strike. 
DETROIT. — The press organs 
of the auto companies and spokes- 
man like former FBI agent John 
Bugas of Ford made no protest or 
cries about “inflation” recently 
when long suffering consumers 
here had milk prices raised one|and shameful squeeze on the cus- 
cent a quart. tomers. A call increase to the 
Borden the leader of the milk) farmer is being used as an excuse to 
trust said that milk © pane will now|boost retail prices . . . the dairy 
cents a quart. 


and May 1957 to reach a new all- 
time high of 121.9 (1947-1949 
equals 100). The May 1957 index 


May 1956 and 3.6 percent above 
the previous high of 117.5 reached 
in July 1954. The Detroit index in 
May 1957 was 1.9 percent higher 
than the U. S. index. Between May 
1956 and May 1957 increases were 
noted in the Detroit index as 2.7 
percent for medical care, 2.3 per- 


be two and one-ha farmers will never receive a fair 
This is equal to 464 cents a hun-/deal until the whole marketing set- 
dred pounds, there being 46%!/up is basically changed.” 

quarts in 100 pounds of milk. The * 


was 3.3 percent above the level of 


Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-| 


an, the 
workers have a right to - 4 “what) 
e said that the! 
U. S. ae ee of Labor's desig- 


“distressed area” will in| Tid of the 


Meanwhile all types of “commis- ; 


the 1958 model has been buried by 


tion of why and what to do. It looks| 


of or- © 
ave to’ models. 


Fai 


This is now the period known) 
as the “cleanup” that takes place 
betore the new models, the 1958's 
‘start. rolling up to the showrooms, 


which are still jampacked with un- 
sold 1957's. 


Great pressure is coming on 
ealers from the corporation to get! 
57s. Dealers off the rec-| 
ord tell you that the corporation 
'got their money for the 57s but the. 
ealers are stuck and have to con-| 
stantly reduce their margin of! 
profit to even make a sale. 
“Automotive News” reports, “a 
good number of dealers are resign-| 
ed to washing down the drain much | 
of the profit they managed to wring 
‘out of a tough market in the first 
valf of the year in order to clear 
their decks in time for the 58) 


We are now in the period of big 
scounts, free prizes, such as re- 
frigerators, ponies or movie cam- 
eras with the purchase of a new 
car. As the days wear on, the offers 


Picard Bails 
Out on Cut of 
Mich 6 Bail 


i 
i 


’ 


vanced 0.4 percent between April) F rank Picard found he had no au- 
| 


| 


’ 
’ 


cent fer personal care, 5.5 percent 
for transportation, 0.8 percent for 
reading and recreation, 4.4 percent 
for housing and 2.1 percent for ap- 
parel, Over. this May 1956 May 
1957 period the food price index 


company union front for Borden,, MEANWHILE the profits of the 
the Michigan Producers Associa-|milk trusts tell the story of whose 
tion, which handles the processing getting the cream. The big five are, 
and picking up of milk from dairy Borden, National Dairy, Foremost, 
farmers will net most of th's raise.'Carnation, Beatrice. Their net 
No one has said what the farmers} profits before taxes totaled $98 mil- 
will get. At present they axe get-|lion in 1945 but in 1956 were near-|advanced .2.5 _percent. and _the 


DETROIT. — Federal Judge 


thority to reduce bail of the six) 


Michigan Smith Act defendants 
and passed it to the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Federal Judge Picard said dur- 
ing arguments for cuting bail be- 
fore him recently that i the Cir- 
cuit Court is going to reverse on 
the Michigan cases, he hopes there 
won't be a new trial. 

Ernest Goodman, attorney for 
the six, has now filed a motion 
with the Circuit Court asking for 
a reduction in the bail of the six. 

The Circuit Court has been 
ordered by the U. S. Supreme 
Court to review the Michigan case 
in the light of the high court’s de- 
cision reversing a number of con- 
victions of California defendants, 


ting less than eight cents ¢ quart. ly twice as large—$75 million. Bor-|“other goods and services” index 
A strike situation has loomed for'den’s six months’ profits just out re- was up 1.5 percent. 


and orderihg new trials for others. 


will become more fantastic. 

Qne dealer here last week of- 
fered to sell new cars for $1 down, 
plus insurance and license costs. 
Significantly the banks which re- 
fused early in the season to okay 
any more than two-year credit 
have eased credit restrictions in an 
effort to avert bankruptcy of thou- 
sands of dealers. 

Some factory spokesman admit 
of the record that dealers are load- 
ed and pipelines jammed. 

* 


AT the same time second quart- 
er profits for auto companies and 
equipment makers shows $366,- 
491,000 made, a rise of 17 percent 
over the second quarter of 1956. 


/1,200 Plymouth 


Workers to Lose 


Jobs, No Severance 


DETROIT. — Some 1,200 will 
lose their jobs at Plymouth on the 
1958 model as one line (assembly) 
moves to a new plant at Newark, 
Delaware. No severance pay is 
given these workers out of Chry- 
sler’s fabulous profits for the first 
six months of 1957, which were 
$89,740,757 after taxes. 

At Newark the town is known as 
jimcrow and Negro workers who 
might choose to move with the job 
from here will find widespread dis- 
crimination. Also with no union at 
the plants until a NLRB election 
takes place, the lid will be off on 
production standards, as well as 
anti-unionism and discrimination. 

No travel pay has yet been’ won 
by UAW for these workers choos- 
ing to move from here to Newark. 
It’s not even so far being placed 
before Chrysler. The workers are 
members of Plymouth local 51, who 
are being laid off. 
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Local Unions Speak Out 


Ayia siti 
EHR WARE 


a 


TWO UNION LOCALS on the West Coast get into the anti- 
H-bomb campaign. United Steelworkers Local 2058 spread the 


Hi-test issue across the front page 


230 of the United Auto Workers adopted a resolution opposing | 


By JACK STYLES 


i: 
t': 


DOCUMENTARY proof of the widespread Jimcrow policies of met- 
ropolitan area resort hotels has been forwarded to the Governors of nine 


discrimination laws; 
pages last week; 


ber of summer retreats. 


spread, 

THE WORKER'S first-hand 
probe was conducted via a pair 
of letters which were sent to 
some 75 summer hotels in the 
New York-New England ‘area. 
One letter was sent by a Mrs. E. 
who inquired about rates and 
accommodations for a husband 
and wife for the last two weeks 
in August. The second letter, 
from a Mr. R., was substantially 
the same as Mrs. E’s, except that 
it identified the sender as a Ne- 
gro. In all cases, the two letters 
were mailed at exactly the same 
time. 

Of the 75 resorts queried, only 
two did not respond ait all, to 
either Mrs. E. or Mr. R. A total 
of 73 vacation spots responded 
to Mrs. E’s inquiry with folders, 
illustrated brochures, rate cards, 
and in most cases, warm, per- 
sonal letters. 

Forty-nine resorts presumably 
gave Mr. R’s inquiry the waste- 
basket treatment — since that 
number never answered the Ne- 


of its paper, “The Beam.” Local 


further H-tests. The resolution was published in the local’s news- 


paper, “The Feather Merchant.” 


gro couple’s letter at ail. 
* 
INCLUDED AMONG the 49 
who ignored Mr. Ks inquiry 
were some of the swankiest, most | 


How Did the Dixiecrats Get 
Those Five Crucial Votes? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THERE is much for the voters to ponder in the way the Dixiecrats ran their mi- 
nority of 18 into a winning combination during the Senate's debate of the Administration’s | 


civil rights bill. For there was never a 


called a verdict—less justified by the 
evidence. The evidence showed, 
that there exists massive denials of 
voting rights to Negro citizens in 
Southern states. But the Senate's 
verdict would give federal courts 
‘the right to persuade but not pun- 
ish those guilty of interfering with’ 
the right to vote. 

There was and should have been 
no doubt about the opposition to 
any federal protection of — 
a om by Deep South Senators an 
other officials from that area. There 
_ was the voluminous record of the 
hearings in the House Judiciary 
Committee to indicate this. And 
there were the statements by South- 
ern Senators on the floor to the ef- 
fect that a right to vote bill in any 
form would be unacceptable to 


- them. Their implacable resistance 
was shown in the 71-18 vote on 


Sen, William F. Knowland’s (R-) 


Cal) motion to make the bill the 


verdict—if the result of the month’s debate can be 


pending business of the Senate.'ton B. Anderson (D-NM) who made 


This vote was taken on July 8. 
* 


BUT before Southern Senators 
agreed to permit a vote Sen. Jos- 
eph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) made 
assurances on and off the floor. that 
a strong coalition was being form- 
ed to fight for amendments to make 
the bill more palatable to the South- 
erners. 

Then as the debate wore on with 
the Dixiecrat. bloc raising alarms 
about the prospect of federal troops 
forcing racial integration at “bayo- 
net point,” other gratuitous. com- 
promises were offered. Sen. George 


similar arguments in favor of strik-| 
ing out Section Three of the bill 
which aimed at giving federal pro- 
tection to civil rights guaranteed) 
under the 14th Amendment. 

In an apparent attempt to save, 
this section, Sens. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn) teamed with 
Sen. Knowland on an amendment 
aoe the Reconstruction statute 
which gave the President authority 
to use military force to enforce 
“judicial’ processes.” 

* 


AND with every appeasement 
the Southerners grew stronger. For 


D. Aikens, Vermont Republican, 
co-author of one of these compro- 
mises, snapped angrily at a ques- 


tioner that he wanted a civil rights|for appeasement and 38 against. 


law and not a perennial political 
issue. 
Aiken was joined by Sen. Clin- 


‘Section Three from the bill was 


example when the vote on striking 
taken on July 24 the tally was 52 
Then, according to the pro-civil 


rights coalition which Knowland 
: (Continued on Page 4) 


luxurious vacation retreats in the 
northeast. 


The Lake Tarleton Club, Pike, 
N.H., for instance, places great 
emphasis on its cultural pro- 
gram which includes lecture-dis- 
cussions by such people as au- 
thor Cleveland Amory, Regina 
Resnik of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, historian Pierre Van Paasen 
and Dorothy Gordon of the New 
York Times Youth Forums. 
On July 22, Mrs. E. and Mr. 
R. sent their letters to the Lake 
Tarleton Club. On July 29, Mrs, 
KE. received’ a welcome letter and 
illustrated folder. On July 31, 
Mrs. E. received ANOTHER let- 
ter from Lake Tarleton by way 
of follow-up. To. date, Mr. R. 
has had no word from the New 
Hampshire resort. 


* 
GREEN MANSIONS, War- 


rensburg, N.Y., has an enviable 
reputation for its enterprising 
cultural programs—as well as its 
excelient facilities. Former staft 
members of the Adirondacks re- 
sort include Imogene Coca, Har- 
old Rome and Jo Van Fleet 
among others. 


Mr. R. and Mrs. E. sent their 
inquiries on July 22. The folder 
which Mrs. E. received a week 
later said that “Creen Mansions 
has always attracted a group of 
sophisticated and mature vaca- 
tionists.” 

The resort's management does 
not seem to be interested in at- 
tracting “sophisticated and ma- 
ture’ Negro vacationists, how- 
ever, since they have yet to an- 
swer Mr. R's letter. 


* 


THE NEVELE Country Club. 
Ellenville, N.Y., was “delight. 
ed to learn” that Mrs. E. was 
planning to spend her vacation 
at “the ultimate in fine resorts.” 
The plush hotel’s management 
was able to curb its enthusiasm, 
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northeastern states by The Worker. Similar material has been sent to 
the New York State Committee Against Discrimination (SCAD). 

In accompanying letters to the chief executives of the vacation- 
land states, John Gates, editor of The Worker, said: “We earnestly urge 
you to conduct your own investigation of this shocking situation in which 
The Worker will be glad to cooperate.” 


The evidence sent by this newspaper to the Governors includes: 
1) Photostats of letters from various resorts which prove gross violations of anti- 


2) A statistical breakdown of The Worker's exclusive survey, first reported in these 
3) Copies of The Worker articles to date citing discriminatory practices by a num- 


This documented material has been sent to Gov. Averill Harriman of New York, 
Gov. Edmund S. Muskie (Maine), Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff (Conn.), Gov. Foster Far- 
colo (Mass), Gov. George M. Leader (Pa.) Gov. Robert B. Meyner (N. J.), Gov. Lane 
Dwinell (N. H.), Gov. Joseph B. Johnson (Vt.), and Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (R. 1.) 

Meanwhile, The Worker completed its unprecedented investigation into the guest 
policies of vacation hotels. Final results of this exclusive survey confirm and extend the 
conclusions published here last week—that the Jimcrow system is blatant and wide- 


however, upon learning that Mr. 
R. also was planning te spend 
lis vacation at the Nevele. Mrs. 
E. received her reply on July 
26. Mr. R. is still waiting. 

The Griswold Hotel & Coun- 
try Club, Croton, Conn., told 
Mrs. E. on. July 24 that they 
could ofer her a wide choice of 
accommodations for the Ang. 
17-Sept. 2 period. In fact, the 
Griswold was so anxious for this 
late season trade that they of- 
fered a 10 percent discount on 
weekly stays during that inter- 
val. 

But their desire for guests ap- 
parently does not extend to Ne- 
gro vacationists. Mr. R. has yet 
to bear from the swank Connec- 
ticut hotel. 

On and on goes the list of va- 
cation spots which ignored the 
inquiry by Mr. R. From the Gal- 
en Hall Hotel & Country Club 
in Wernersville, Pa. to the 
Woodstock Inn in Vermont; from 
the plush Lido at Lido Beach, 
L. I. to Vaill’s Hotel out on an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean—the 
story was the same. Warm, cour- 
teous, friendly responses to Mrs. 
E. and her husband, No response 
ty the Negro couple. 

7 


OF THE 26 HOTELS which 
DID respond to Mr. R., only 14 
indicated that a Negro couple 
would be welcome to spend 
their vacations there. Three re- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


THE HEAT 


Bigoted resort Owners are 
having an unusually warm sum- 
mer—and we're happy to take a 
small share of the credit, The 
Worker's investigation into vaca- 
tionland Jimcrow has certainly 
made scores of bias-practicing 
hotel-keepers hot under the col- 
lar. 
Cold weather or not, that’s 
what The Worker is doing all ths 
time—turning the heat on bias 
and injustice wherever they're 
found; But, like the old song 
says, you can’t do a thing “if you 
ain't got the do-re-mi.” 

While contributions continue 
to come in, our drive for funds 
is still lagging seriously. $17,000 
more is needed by Labor Day for 
The Worker to continue operat- 
ing. We are sure that every 
readér must have at least one 
friend or relative who would dig 
down deep if he had a chance to 
sce what ‘The Worker was doing. 
Why not clip the vacationland 
story and send it to one of your 
friends with a note today? 


overnors Given Proof. 


Of Resort Bias 
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Puerto Ricans Victimized 
. By Phony Unions in N. Y. 


SOME 30,000 to 40,000 Spanish-speaking workers, in New York City, it is estimated, 


have been sold out under low-wage contracts, through the operations of a gang of cut- 
phony union organizers. The picture as it 


throat employers, hoodlums, shady lawyers, and 
has unfolded before the Senate ; cere rR A 
rackets committee ineludes: 
® An undisclosed number of 
policemen, including a precinct, 
are alleged to be involved in the 
‘Jabor’ operations of the gangsters. 
® John Dioguardi (Johnny Dio) 
convicted extortionist, and associate 
of James Hoffa, international vice- 
president of the Teamsters Union. 
® Scores of chiseling employers 
mostly operators of small shops pay- 


New York City CIO Council; 
James Quinn, secretary of the AFL 
Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, and Harry Van Arsdale, busi- 
ness manager of Local 3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Announcement that an active 
campaign, including the possible 
use of strike action, would be under- 
taken was made by McGavin last 
week. He said, on behalf of the 


ing substandard wages to Puerto’ 
Rican and Negro workers. 

® Marshall Miller, “labor con- 
sultant” who was dumped from the 
Republican - controlled New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 

© A group of about 12 lawyers 
who negotiated deals between the 
operators of paper unions and em- 
ployers. 


committee, that they already had 
enough information on hand _ to! 
move against several unidentified’ 
plants. 

The paper locals involved in- 
cluded some which had been chart- 
ered originally by the AFL United! 
Auto Workers (not to be confused 
with the CIO Auto Workers Union, 
now the AFL-CIO Auto Workers) 
and were later transferred to the 
Teamsters Union. 

The paper teamster locals were! 


union dues, but having no say-so 
over the contract negotiated for 
* them. 

VICTIMS in the operation have Having negotiated a phony con- 
been the Puerto Rican workers who tract, the employers were protect- 
have been forced to accept low ed for two years under National | 264 by the forces of John O'Rourke 
wages; the labor movement which Labor Relations Board procedures! ;, jheir snecessful fight OER * 
has been prevented from organiz-|from being challenged by legiti-| months ago for control of the Team-| 
ing these workers; and the team-|mate trade union Organizations. | rere Joint Council here. Charters’ 
sters union which has been sub- They were happy to pay off for this f.. ihe paper locals were socenedti 
jected to dictatorial contro] through protection to the shady lawyers ane through the Satervembios af Hoffa. | 
the use of the paper locals. _racketeers. + | 

Payment of substandard wages + 
to Puerto Rican workers has caused! BoA nie B 
large numbers of them to apply for UNUUY aamrve of the stench by) the web of corruption has not been} 
city relief, according to John Mc-!the Senate committee, for its OWN) Fy established wet Miller held 
Niff, secretary of the Association of, purposes, has compelled leaders of 2 ae - eae | 

his unpaid consultant post with 


Cathohe Trade Unionists. , 
the joint legislative committee for 


A “depressed job area” has 
created, he told the Senate Selec ‘four years, and was ousted only 
when accused before the Senate. 


Committee on Improper Practices! 
in the Labor and Management! bor movemen . nn .e | wie | 
S | movement had announced a committee of conniving with em-| 


Field. The employers and corrupt} ,,.;,., “ee | 
; ) drive against the racket ae | 
labor leaders “have made it virtu-| _ B ployers. He was dismissed from the 


ally impossible for a Puerto Rican|*"0"S the underpaid workers, but AFL Upholsterers Union in 1949, 
worker supporting a family, to earn the campaign never got off the! for allegedly accepting a bribe from) 
over $45 a ore eo it ground. Participating in conferences) 5, employer. He is now a ‘panel 
as a “looting of weliare funds. at that time were Peter McCavin, | 


kg ill : member of the American Arbitra-| 
Other witnesses described how) assistant to George Meany, presi- 


Spanish - speaking workers have . St 8. tion Association and consultant to! 
been enrolled m paper unions, dent of the AFL-CIO; Morris lushe- the Textile Trades Association as 


forced to pay initiation fees and witz, secretary-treasurer of the well as to upholstering companies. 


| THE role of Marshall Miller in 


ai the official trade union movement 
ee 

,| to arouse themselves. 

Months ago, the New York la- 


system 


Charge Racists Incited Youths 
In Weeklong Chicago Attacks 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO—Has the week-long series of attacks against the Negro people of this | 
city, which began with the brutal assault at Calumet Park, come to an end. Who is re- 
sponsible for these attacks—who organized them in the past, and will continue to organ- 
ize these anti-Negro assaults? 


Will the administration of the 
city of Chicago, which has been 
accused of “coddling” the rac- 
ists ever since the Trumbull Park 
attack continue to give them aid 
and comfort? 

These are some of the perti- 
nent questions being asked by 
Chicagoans, following a series 
ef attacks on the Negro people 
of this city. 

. 

RESPONDING to the de- 
mands of many unions, the Illi- 
nois State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil at a special executive board 
meeting, blasted the anti-Negro 
attacks and called for effective 
action to prevent any recurrence. 
Many Negro unionists have been 
injured, and their cars damaged, 
as they travelled to and from 
work through the embattled 
southeast side. 

In strong language the CIO 
Council said: 

“From the available reliable 
evidence such lawlessness and 
violence. was entirely unpro- 
voked, carefully planned and 
carried out by malicious racial 
bigots. The resulting physical 
injuries to several score of eit- 
izéns is a blot on the reputation 
of our community. This last 
incident of breaking and. violat- 
ing the law is. the most recent 


in a series of similar disturbances 
occurrmg mainly in the South 
Side of Chicago, but also else- 
where.” 

The Council, while calling for 
an investigation of the attacks, 
commended Mayor Daley for 
his firm statements: 


At a meeting of over a hun- 
dred Negro leaders, Russell W. 
Lassley, international vice pres- 
ident of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, 
called the attacks, “outrageous 
and a breakdown of Jaw and or- 
der in our community.” He 
charged that the “riots” were 
a “conspiracy that use the ju- 
veniles to do the work.” 

The Negro leaders agreed to 
set up a permanent organization 
called “The Coordinating Com- 
mittee For Maintenance of Cit- 
izenship Rights.” 

MAYOR DALEY has pledged 
effective police action to curb 
the anti-Negro assailants. This 
was done at a meeting with 35 
aroused leaders of the Negro 
people. Included in this dele- 
gation were all six Negro alder- 
men. 

Alderman Claude W. B. Hol- 
man, one of the participants in 
the conference told The Worker, 
“the city must stop treating ri- 
oters with kid gloves.” The at- 


, 


tackers “should be arrested and 
proper charges filed against 
them. It is necessary to get 
tough and enforce the law. Cod- 
dling should not be _ tolerated, 
the police should uphold the 
law, not run,” 


Since the conference there has 
been a perceptible tightening of 
law enforcement in the city. In 
spite of this there are contin- 
ued reports of harassment of 
Negro workers by Chicago po- 
lice. : 

Many of the citys pro demo- 
cratic spokesmen have pointed 
the finger of responsibility at 
the South Deering Improvement 
Association as, at least, an ideo- 
logical instigator of the attacks. 
The Association, which has been 
the spearhead of racism at 
Trumbull Park, - publishes a 
monthly racist sheet called the 
Bulletin. 

id 

EVERY discussion on the re- 
cent events in Chicago, notes 
the continued segregation of the 
ever growing Negro population 
in Chicago. The failure to re- 


solve the housing situation, by 
making of the entire city an in- 
tegrated city, is considered by 
many the basic source of many 
frictions in the city. 


— the hot corner 


= by jack styles 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES 


BASEBALL IS A GAME which lives as much in thé memory 
as it does in the headline on this morning’s newspaper. The old men 
sitting in the sun-field bleachers continue the battle of Huggins vs. 
McGraw and Ruth vs. Cobb long into the hot summer afternoons and 
the youngster willing to tear himself away from Musial, Mantle and 
Mays for a few moments can also live, for a brief heartbeat, in the 
A world of Grover Cleveland Alexander, Rogers Hornsby and 
Walter Johnson. 

The diamond heroes of yesteryear hold a strange fascination for 
me. My father, who actually saw Heinie Zimmerman chase Eddie 
Collins home with the run that decided the 1917 World Series, 
knows that he can always get my attention when he reminisces. about 
Frankie Frisch, Heinie Groh and the other stars of Coogan’s Bluff 
when Giants walked the Polo Ground sod. 

And now I have memories too — memories of other games and 
more recent heroes. ] was eight years old when I saw my first major 
league game. (Can you ever forget the first one you saw?) The 
Yankees beat the St. Louis Browns by a score of 5-3 and an aging, 
pudgy outfielder by the name of Babe Ruth hit a ball far into the 
left field stands and touched his cap as he crossed home plate and 
headed for the Yankee dugout. 

* . > 


BASEBALL is a memory book —and my own collection of 
nostalgia starts with the pre-war. Yankees when Lou Gehrig was every 
boys idol and Joe DiMaggio was a promising newcomer. In 
1941, when a revitalized Dodger team came along to challenge 
Yankee supremacy, we camped all night on the cold ground at 16st 
Street to see the opening game of World Series. And through 
drooping eye-lids we saw “Ducky” Medwick fall into the left-field 
stands as he stole a homerun from Joe DiMaggio. But to no avail, as 
Red Ruffing beat the upstart Brooks 3-2. 

And even though in later years the Dodgers and Jackie Robin- 
son won my interest and loyalty, I still retain a stubborn admiration 
for the men who wear the Yankee uniform (World Series with Brook- 
lyn excepted, of course). Certainly no youngster raised with the 
awesome image of Joe DiMaggio in his boyhood dreams could for- 
sake the Bronx Bombers so long as the Yankee Clipper reigned 


|} supreme in centerfield. 


Only sports-writers and quiz contestants bother with the box- 
scores of yesterday. The record book settles all arguments. But 
the persistent images and human drama are not contained in cold 
statistics. 

: . ° e 

MORE THAN 100 no-hit games have been pitched in baseball 
history, according to the book. But Bobby Feller’s 1-0. no-hitter 
agaist the Yankees in 1946 was the only one which was more than 
a newspaper story for me — until I watched Don Larsen’s, unbe- 
lievable, perfect game in last years world series. (I've seen two no- 
hitters on TV, but I haven't met a fan yet who will count a televised 
contest in his personal memory album.) 

The record books say that J. Robinson, playing 1b,, first ap- 
peared in a major league game on April 15, 1947. But a young man 
sitting high above centerfield on that bright spring afternoon had a 
strange and unsuspected lump in his throat when he heard the public 
address system call off for the first time the name of a Negro base- 
ball player. And somehow the old words and awkward melody of 
The Star-Spangled Banner sounded gloriously new and fresh and it 
felt good to be an Americar. all over again. 

The pages of the memory book are vivid —and the intense 
dramas all seem to have reached their climaxes only yesterday. Rex 
Barney striking out Joe DiMaggio with the bases loaded in the fifth 
game of the 1947 series. . . . Willie Mays stealing what would have 
been a base-clearing double from Bobby Morgan in the opening 
game of 1952 — before Willie’s feats had leceats commonplace. .. . 
Pete Reiser stealing home in a tight game during the 1947 pennant 
scramble. . . . Jerry Coleman winning the 1949 pennant for the 
Yankees with ar 8th-inning triple on the final day of the season. .. . 
And Roy Campanella leaping high in the air with exhultation as Gil 
Hodges clutched Pee Wee Reese's throw which won the final game 
of the 1955 World Series for the Dodgers. 

. . . 


IN YEARS TO COME, when my own sons will help me relive 
those moments, the memories will be fresh and vivid again, just as 
my father’s baseball memory book is alive for him when he recalls 
the feats of the past for me. 

I know that baseball is only a sport, a game, a temporary 
diversion for a hot summer evening. The world will not be changed 
by Mickey Mantle’s next homer or Von MacDaniel’s next strike-out. 
And it wil! make no difference at all to future generations whether 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Brooklyn or Philadelphia cop this 
years pennant. 

I'm wise to the profit-hungry owners and the tin-horn gamblers 
and the full-time jingoists who cling like hungry leeches to our 
national pasttime. But I hope I never get so cynical that I lose that 
great big lump in my throat every time the home team hesitates 
for a moment on the top step of the dugout and then comes charging 
out across the velvet-green diamond to begin another ball-game. 


NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending August 5, 1957 


TO D.W. TO DRIVE 
DATE GOAL DATE GOAL 


$750 
5,000 


Raised 
Te Date 


$413.06 
65.00 
3,124.66 
151.00 
5.00 


WKR 
GOAL 
150 


STATE 


Connecticut. ... 
Colo, N. Mex, 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Ee «Vea re eh cee ste 
Marviland-D.C, 

Michigan St Cae 
Minnesota-Dakotas ..... 


Wyom... 


se 


NE te in aso « 
Montana, Idaho ...... 
New England 

New Jersey 

Ohie ‘ 
Oklahoma, Arkansas ... 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 
Western Pennsylvania.. 
South 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin bnlée be 
Miscellaneous 


—— et 
| SBRGSNBS 


SE S8S88sKe 


$25,000 $12,960.30 
528 $75,000 $25,580.32 
(1,811 $100,000 $38,540.62 


TOTAL (outside N.Y.) 


NEW YORK STATE.. 
TOTAL U.S.A, 


2,300 
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ILLINOIS 


End Jimcrow in Our City 


(Continued from Page 12) 
The profit hungry corporations, who see in the develoument of the 
Cal-Sag' project a new bonanza of profits, are aiming for more than 
_ “normal profits.” This, many of them hope to achieve, through divi- 
sion between Negro and white. 


Racist Rioters 


blic schools, be assigned 
pay Ag or of qualification and 
need, That Negro teachers not 
be assigned solely to schools in 
the Negro communiti¢s. 

4, That all police officers who 
fail to enforce the laws of the 
city be immediately suspended. 

5. That a “non-violent” picnic 
of the Negro people, such as a 

held in Calumet 


* 


Our city is more than ripe for a thorough investigation of the. 
real forces behind these recent, and other attacks. Strong statement 
from eity leaders, such as Mayor Daley are a welcome sign of rec- 
ognition of the gravity of the situation. Stricter law enforcement in 
regard to hoodlumism would be very welcome, to us, as to many 
others in our community. 

What is most necessary is to root out the racists who use the 
youth as their instruments r S anti-Negro attacks. We hold no brief 
tor those participating in the attacks, no matter what their age. We 


The meeting was told that a 
_ series of attacks teok place the 
| previous Sunday and the police 

should have been forewarned. 


believe that they should receive the full measure of the law. 

This matter is not one of juvenile delinquency. The young peo- | 
ple, some of them trade unionists, who physically struck the blows 
were Organized and inspired in advance. Of this there is ample evi- 
dence. Those who have been working behind the scenes are the cul- 
prits, who must be brought to justice. | 

Througheut the recent years, the South Deermg Improvement 
Association, and its racist Bulletin, has spewed out its anti-Negro 
poison twelve months of the year. What have the businessmen and 
the politicians who have supported this monstrous organization to 
say for themselves, today? 

* 
The strong voices of the National Association for the Advance- 
-ment of Colored Peoples, the Illinois State CIO, almost all of the | 
spokesmen of the Negro people, the Independent Voters of Llinois, | 
and others have been raised in recent days. 

Many in the labor movement of our city, look forward to com- | 
ing merger convention of the AFL-CIO. in Illinois, to resolutely con- 
demn discrimination and segregation. Many unions are participating | 
in the recent meetings and actions against the anti-Negro assailants. | 

That, it seems to us, is all to the good. These latest attacks are | 
no “seven day wonder.” They are the product of years of discrimina- | 
tion in our city and state. While joining with those who protest the 
immediate events, we believe that unless the rotten pattern ef jim- 
crow and discrimination are uprooted from their very foundations 
in Chicago, more incidents will follow. 


7 


The racists will bide their time. They may retreat a little be- 
cause they have overstepped the bonds of community acceptance at 
this time. But they are still among us. The city hall, every legislator, 
must hear from an outraged Chicago. Both human decency and the 
good name of Chicago are at stake. 

All unions, churches, civic and fraternal organizations have a 
solemn responsibility to demand an end to‘racism. 

Every last vestige of discrimination, be it in housing, the 
schools, or on the job, must be eliminated from the life of our city. 
Every perpetrator of discriminatory acts, be he the person who 
throws the brick, or the organizer behind the scene, must feel the | 
full ferce of the law. | 

It will be then, that the Calumet Park incidents will be a dim 
memory of the past. It will be then, that Negro and white will live 
and work side by side in every part of our.city. It will be then that 
those parasites who live off this disunity, will find themselves expos- 
ed to all the world. | 

That will be the day when all Chicagoans, Negro and white will | 


phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 
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State CIO 
| ( 


for the planning, the incitement 


and the failure to apprehend and | 
properly punish the racial bigots | 
responsible for this outbreak of 

criminality; that he establish a | 


special section of the Police De- 


_ partment with the responsibility 
of investigating, apprehending, | 


and preventing all such incidents 
of racial lawlessness; that such 
special section of the Police De- 


| partment work in close liaison | 


with agencies such as the Chica- 
go Commission on Human Re- 


lations. 
“We believe that by this and 


similar action repetition of these 
acts of unlawful racial bigotry 


/ can be prevented.” 


The officers of the Illinois 
State Industrial Union Council 
are Joseph Germano, President 
(Director, District 31, United 
Steelworkers of America); Rob- 
ert Johnston, 


tomobile Workers of America): | 
Vice-President | 
United | 


Hayes, 
District 1, 


Charles 
(Director, 


- Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 


ica): Maurice F. 


McElligott, 


| Secretary-Treasurer (of Amalga- 


Vice - President | 
| (Director, Region 4, United Au- | 


| 

songfest be 
| In spite of the fact that a com- Fark. 
| plaint had been filed with the (CyTY TO BE SUED 
| Miss Whiting, the Chicago 
| NAACP executive seeretary, an- 
| nounced the legal redress com- 
mittee of that organization and 
the Cook County Bar Associa- 
tion had volunteered to assist 
those who had suffered losses 
in the riots. 

It is expected that there will 
be a large number of suits placed 
against the city as a result of 
the attacks. 

Alderman Claude W. Holman 
told THE WORKER, that action 
may be taken threugh the city 
council by those who had suf- 
fered financial loss in the anti- 
Negro attacks. 


LABOR LEADERS SPEAK 
Packinghouse Union Director 
Charles Hayes, in an impas- 
sioned plea, called for the full- 
est unfty of the Negro commun- 
ity. He urged that “a niillion 
posteards” be sent to the city 
hall protesting the police inac- 
tion. He demanded an end to 
all forms of diserimination. 
Ralph Robinson, assistant re- 
gional director of the UAW and 
a member of the Mayors Com- 
oe a mittee on Human Relations, said 
_ sion in the house. At the meet- that he would urge the mayor 
| ing, a collection of $120 was to speak out on radio and TV 
taken to assist the Griffin family. ie eat Gua ‘ 
e sa t the attacks at Cal 
A PROGRAM PROPOSED ~ umet Park was premeditated 
| Rev. Morris B. Tymes, vice- and organized. 
president of the Chicago NAA- At the CIO Board meeting, 
CP, suggested the following pro- Robinson said, Joseph Germane, 
| gram to the meeting: director of the Steelworkers 
| 1. Mayor Daley should be re-. union, had told them that word 
_ quested to address the people 


police the previous week, no 
| record of it could be found. 

There was widespread critic- 
ism of the police department, 
both in their failure to act at 
the scene of the riots, as well 
at the several police stations. 
| Many of the witnesses contend- 
ed that they were given “the 
| runaround” at. the various sta- 
| tions, as they attempted te file 
their complaints. 


TRUMBULL ATTACK 

Mrs. Witliam Griffin, told the 
meeting, that about one hundred 
and fifty white youths attacked 
her home, set fire to the drap- 
eries, opened the gas jets, and 
_ destroyed much furniture. This 
happened on the same afternoon 
as the Cal Park attack. The three 
Griffin children were asleep in 
the upstairs“ bedrooms. Bricks 
| were hurled into these rooms, 
but none of the children were 
hit. 

At the time of the attack, the 
Griffins were visiting with some 
friends across the street. The in- 
_ tervention of some of the neigh- 
bors in immediately turning off 
the gas jets prevented an explo- 


“for three weeks” that the at- 


had gone out in the community -_ | 


of Chicago, by radio and TV, 
on law and order. He urged that 
this be done, just as in past years 

in New York City, the late Ma- 
_yor Fiorello LaGuardia had 
_ done. 

2. That the Board of Educa- 
tion inchide in its curriculum, 
in all schools, but. particularly 
on the southeast part of the city, 
intensive study on the princi- 
ples of democracy. 

3. That teachers in the Chi- 


‘mated Clothing Workers 
America, 


proudly say to the world—“I live in Chicago, the finest, the most dem- 


of | 
ocratic city in the world.” | 


tack was going to take plaee. 
Russell Lassley concluded the 
meeting. He told the crowd, 
“I am glad to see so many union 
officials here. Any one of the 
hoodlums who. carries a union 
card should be made to answer 
in his union. They should be 
We want unily 
of all of the people in Chicago 
in this struggle against racism 
and for democracy.” 


a ee 
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Windy City Press Speaks Out on Southside 
Attacks Against Our City’s Negro People 


CHICAGO.—Editorial comment | exuberence of restless teen-agers. ;riots are developed. 
in the Chicago press on the out-| “On the contrary, they are cause| “The feeling widely prevails on 
break of racial] violence in Calumet and effect of deep-seated racial) the Southside that the law enforc- 
Park follows: | antagonism nurtured by parents! ing agencies are not affording the|~ 
The Sun-Times said: who believe “in white supremacy! proper protection to Negro citizens. 
~ The evidence is clear that the| and whose teachings find overt ex-| “We warm the situation ts den- 
aggressors in the afternoon and| pressions in their children’s anti- | serous hn hen eeitietonts ae dailies 


evening melees were white teen-| racial behavoir. Ae Regge a 285 “ie 
age toughs. The first outbreak oc-| “Distressing as these clashes are, |<") ode any moment jolting the CHICAGO—The Illinois pages of this issue are devoted largely 


curred when a group of white| nevertheless, they are ‘no more | Police and ag oe oe the coverage and analysis of the recent anti-Negro riots in the city 
youths, armed with ball bats and| ominous than the apathy, indiffer- | om poe *antie Pw Chicago. We wish to point out the special articles, dealing with 
stones, attacked Negro picknickers|ence and even the connivance ex-|Peg p Wes ‘att, ai Melk out-|" emergence of newly created COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
at Calumet Park. .. .” hibited by the Park District Police. |) 41 of racial violence. The olice LOR MAINTENANCE OF CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS, the reaction of 
“No law-abiding citizen can look} “And when you add to that at-| wnpran Raper sss emngpey Phe x Agewaraet workers Negro and white, to the events on the south side, and the 
with equanimity upon such a wan-|titude the indefensible laxity of the |}. i held her = action of the Illinois State Industrial Ufion Council. 7 
ton disregard for rsonal and}courts in dealing with those who | he. ¢ Chic As Daily New We hope that this issue of THE WORKER will assist the people 
property rights. The outbreaks|are guilty of trampling on the af reago Maly News COM> of Chicago in the relentless battle against racism and reaction. To many 
were outrageous and Mayor Daley|rights of Negro citizens, the pic- | Meme Se of you, who will be reading this newspaper for the first time, we urge 
and the Police Department must! ture is not reassuring. ‘Park District police had knowl-|you to subscribe. The events affecting the life of the Negro people and 
see to it that everything is done to} “The explosive effect of accumu-| edge \of trouble that had broken the labor movement are always of prime concern to this paper. 3 
avoid recurrences. lative grievances may shatter al] out in the same park the previous) Many of our readers have ordered special bundle orders of this 
“Arresting a dozen or so of the 


EE -_—-- . —— 


The Worker Coverage 


precedents of blood spilled in racial| Sunday. In the course of it, two issue, because of its importance. The Freedom of The Press Commit- 
alleged gang-leaders as was done! strife born out of an untenable and Negroes were injured sO seriously tee and the Editorial Board wishes to commend these supporters of our 
on Sunday, is not enough to dis-| intolerable Hitler-concept of the that they are still in a hospital. paper. Our paper attempts to crusade for the best interests of all the 
courage or stop these eruptions of, ‘superior race. ‘By hindsight, it now appears|people, Negro and white. 
racial violence. Drastic measures “Casualties so far have been pre- | that the attack on the picnic July May we urge that now is the time for many of our supporters to 
must be taken when there is mob! ponderantly on the Negro side. Pa- 21 should have alerted the police|complete their subscription drives. We sincerely hope that this issue 
violence. . ..” ' tience is becoming exhausted and to provide ample protection for the provides a good example as to why this paper deserves to be supported 

“No one, white or Negro; in any|tempers are at the boiling point. picnic scheduled for July 28. and built. 
part of the city would be safe if|Smoldering resentment may flare “The attack could not have even |——~—— 
rioting were to become widespread.| up any moment like prairie fires the specious justification that the 
Well-organized flying squads of|searing everything in its path. For attackers were ‘protecting their 
police, tough enough and big/the mob knows neither logic nor homes from the invasion of colored 
enough to make the necessary ar-! compassion. people. ... 
rests, would have a strong deter-| “In addition to the recent} “. .-. A policeman testified that 
rent effect on would-be rioters of|elashes, there is a backlog of pre-|the defendant had been haranguing 
the type that went into action on) vious outbreaks about which mem-|a crowd to ‘get’ the Negroes in the 
Sunday.” ories are yet unfaded. area, ; 

The Daily Defender stated: “The Cicero and Trumbull Park| “Judge Francis McCurrie be- 

“These are not included in-|riets, the murders of young Palmer lieved the testimony of the police 
stances as the police department|and Bivens and the nightly beat-jofficer (Capt. James P. Hackett) 
would have us believe; nor are the|ings administered to Negroes injsufficiently to find the man guilty.|havior. ... jpeals to fair play and tolerance; 
motives behind these outbreaks to] various sections of the city. These|But he fined him only $50. The Chicago American in its edi- they require swift and forceful ac- 
be glossed over as a misguided are the patterns out of which race’ “The fine was wholly inadequate torial said: — i ‘tion, , 


7 


if the man was really guilty of the! “Chicagoans should not need of- 
offense charged. If the judge didjficial assurances that their public 


not believe the testimony against’ parks are still. public—that no 
the man he should have discharged tgong arm gang may take over 
him. If he did believe it, he should public property and decide which 
have assessed a much heavier pen-! parks may be used by whom... .” 
alty. “Police and park officials should 

“People cannot be held to ac- concentrate their energies on stop- 
count for their prejudices and emo-|ping racial hoodlumism in the 
tions, but they should be held parks. Roving gangs of bullies are 
strictly to account for violent be- not likely to be persuaded by ap- 
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Negro Organizations and Illinois ClO 
~ Demand End of Racism in Chicago 


END JIM CROW IN OUR CITY! 


An Editorial 


The recent outbreak of anti-Negro riots, that started at Calumet 
Park, and spread to a large part ot the city, is a most shameful and 
disgraceful indictment of Chicago. 

From Fernwood to Peoria Street to Cicero to Trumbull and 
thence to Calumet Park—this is the ignominious path of racism in 
the Chicago area. These are just @ few of main stops on the hellish 
road of race supremacy. Many more areas have felt the bitter sting 
of anti-ivegro “incidents,” in recent years. 

No, these are not just innocent misguided crowds gathering to- 
gether on street corners to “protect white neighborhoods.” They have 
within them the very bitterness and mania that has marked the Ku 
Klux Klan and the notorious White Citizens Councils of the south. 


The racists’ hands drip with the blood of Emmett Till, Chicage 
child murdered by the ruthless white supremacists of Mississippi. 
Only a short time ago, pouthful Alvin Palmer, one of Farragut High 
School's honor students, met his death at the hands of a hate craz- 
ed group of Chicagoans. f 

It is only a short step from the frenzied mob such as in Calumet 
Park to the calloused brutal murders. 

So brazen have been the recent attacks, that many who have 
been reluctant to express their indignatiow in the past, have finally 
spoken out. Even the SOUTH-TOWN ECONOMIST, long known 
for its anti-Negro bias, felt compelled to editorially condemn the 
latest attacks. 

THE WORKER joins with all who assail these attacks as a vio- 
lation of America’s democratic principles. 

The Worker and the Communists are for a PEACEFUL solu- 
tion to the many sided problems of Negro-white unity. We contend 
that it is those who attack the Negroes, those who seek to uphold 
the archaic concept of segregation, those who put profit before hu- 
manity who are the advocates and inspirers of force and violence. 

x 

In the shadow of the recent events, there is the outrageous seg- 
regation of the Negroes in the city of Chicago. Chicago housing seg- 
regation is notorious. There is the failure of the state legislature to 
enact an FEPC law. There is the continued discrimination in Chi- 
_. cago’s schools. And above all there are those in our community who 
* .stand to profit, in a substantial manner, by Negro-white disunity. 

It is no accident, it seems to us, that these riots in the south- 
east part of our city take place as Chicago is developing there the 
finest harbor on the great lakes. It is no accident that there is the 
attempt to further divide Negro and white as the Cal-Sag project, 


with all of its potential for jobs, goes forward. 

There will be no strong unions unless Negro and white workers 
are one in defense of their economic rights. But can the Negro and 
white workers affectively unite in the shop, when every day the Ne- 
. gro people are subjected to humiliation, attacks and discrimination. 
(Continued on Page 11) 


State CI0 


Statement 


CHICAGO—The Illinois State 
Industrial Union Council at a 
special executive board meeting 
last week spoke out against the 
anti-Negro attacks in Chicago. 
As we go to press this statement 
has not yet received notice in 
Chicago's press. The text of 
the statement follows:— 


“STATEMENT TO THE 
PRESS: 


“We the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the LUlinois 


‘State Industrial Union Council, 


AFL-CIO have learned with 
dismay of the recent outbreak of 
lawlessness and violence against 
certain of our Negro citizens at- 
tending peacefully to their busi- 
ness on the South Side of Chi- 
cago. From the available reli- 
able evidence such lawlessness 
and violence was entirely unpro- 
voked, carefully planned and 
carried out by malicious racial 
bigots. 

The resulting physical injuries 
to several score of citizens is a 
blot on the reputation of our 
community. This last incident 
of breaking and violating the 
law is the most recent in a series 
of similar disturbances occurring 
mainly in the South Side of Chi- 
cago but also elsewhere. 

Such breakdown of law and 
order threatens the existence of 
our entire community, Flouting 
the law of the land can lead to 
anarchy. These unhappy and 
unwholesome developments, in 
our opinion, could not be 
achieved and might not be at- 
tempted except for the failure 
of some public agencies to en- 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO—An unprecedented assemblage of leaders 
of Negro organizations, the Illinois State Industrial Union 
and numerous civic, fraternal and political leaders 


have spoken out in protest a 


violence, in this city during 


ainst the outbreak of racial 
past fortnight. 


The city hall has been under the sharpest pressure to 
immediately take effective action to put an end to the large 
number of anti-Negro attacks. After the large scale attack 
at Calumet Park, a roving gang of racist hoodlums invaded 
Trumbull Park and attacked Negro families there. 


force and administer our laws. 
Some judges of the courts, some 
law enforcement authorities and 
individuals, and even some juries 
have been derelict in carryin 
out their constitutional 
statutory duties. Added to fail- 
ure to perform lawful duties 
have been unjustified leniency 
and tolerance in dealing with vi- 
ae of the sacred law of the 
nd. 


“We are advised of and we 
commend the forthright and 
courageous statement and action 
of Mayor Richard J. Daley of 
the City of Chicago. We pledge 
our support to him and his ad- 
ministration in obtaining and 
taking vigorous action to fix re- 
sponsibility, and to punish those 
individuals responsible for the 
disgraceful occurrences and to 
discipline such public employees 
who failed in their public dut 
to suppress and punish the of- 
fenders. 


“We firmly believe that strict 
and immediate enforcement of 
existing laws will bring male- 
factors to justice and deter other 
would be criminals from repeat- 
ing these acts of racial lawless- 
ness and violence. 

“We make these suggestions 
to aid Mayor Daley in his plan 
of action: that an investigation 
be conducted to fix responsibility 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Wisconsin Steel Workers Display New Unity 
Of Negro and White Following Cal Park Riots 


CHICAGO — On the, Monday 
morning following the organized 
anti-Negre riots in Calumet Park 
and the surrounding vicinity, the 
air was charged with tension at 
the big Wisconsin Steel Co., 
among the four thousand work- 
ers. Twenty-five percent of the 
Wisconsin workers are Negroes, 
many of whom had their wind- 
shields smashed on the way to 
work that morning. 

This is the situation, as de- 
scribed to The Worker, by a 
number ot workers from that 
plant. 

The usual fooling around, wise 
cracks and hellos that are part 
of the locker room atmosphere 
every morning were missing. In 
their place there was a strained 
ramet relation between the Ne- 
gro and white workers. As one 
Negro worker put it to your re- 
porter, “We were all wondering 
whether these white guys were 
part of the mob that. attacked 
Negroes at Calumet Park.” 

* 

THEN a white worker, as he 
was changing inte his work 
clothes said, “It’s a damned 
shame, what happened yester- 
day. Those guys went too far.” 
Then another, and another white 
worker joined in the criticism of 
the anti-Negro attacks. 

IN A few minutes, there was 
a common discussion of Negro 
and white workers, on the events 
of the previous day. in a few 


moments, old friendships were 
reestablished, a common bond 
of opposition to the racist at- 
tacks replaced the tension. 
7 

AS ONE worker put it, “not 
that many vf the whites are for 
full equality. Many are still for 
segregation in housing, but will 
fight for us on the job. But all 
that I talked to, were bitterly 
opposed to the violence and the 
attacks.” 

As a concrete measure of sol- 
idarity, a number of the white 
workers offered to change shifts 
with the Negroes. Of course, in 
this mill as in others, the day 
shift is the most preferable. It 
gives the steel worker a chance 
to live a “normal” life, the same 
as other workers. 

White workers on the day 
shift, recognizing the danger of 
hoodlum attacks on Negro steel 
workers on their way to work, 
offered to change shift with 
Negro workers who work nights. 
The danger of attack on the 
Negroes is greater at night. As 


a result of this many Negro 
-workers, who would otherwise 


be working nights are now on 
days. 
* 
MANY white workers, The 
Worker is told, offered to join 


with Negro workers, riding to . 


and from work. This was done, 
so that the anti-Negro hoodlums 
would not single out as their 
targets cars occupied only by 


Negroes. The Negro workers, 
however, we are told, turned 
this offer down. Many expressed 
the opinion that Negroes in Chi- 
cago are not in need of “pro- 
tection”. They, however, thank- 
ed the white workers for show- 
ing concern in the welfare of 
their Negro co-workers. 


7 

ON A number of occasions 
ears in the plant's parking lot 
have been smashed, in addition 
to some of those while the work- 
ers have been coming to work. 
Much bitterness was expressed 
by the Negro workers interview- 
ed, against the police depart- 
ment. Several days the cars of 
every single Negro worker leav- 
ing the plant was searched. 

IT IS reported that complaints 
of police actions, have been filed 
with the state's attorneys office. 
The Wisconsin Steel Co., which 
is located at 106th and Torrance, 
is a subsidiary of the. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. The union, 
representing the workers is in- 
dependent. This plant has been 
the scene of many militant strug- 
gles in the past years. 


. 

WORKERS at the Big Mill 
of U. S. Steel, told The Worker, 
that “all is quiet in the plant”, 
There have been no attacks 
against any of the workers on 
their way to work. The union 
leadership of local 65 of the 


United Steelworkers of Amer- 


ica, has not issued any public 
statement. 

In various other plants in the 
southside area, workers in auto, 
packing and electrical plants told 
The Worker that, by and large, 
there was no increase in ten- 
sions between Negro and white 
following the Calumet Park at- 
tacks, Most Negro workers ex- 
pressed great bitterness at the 
events. Some just stated that they 
would avoid the troubled area 
in the future. 

Among white workers, only a 
small number expressed any op- 
position to the events. As a gen- 
eral rule these workers main- 
tained silence. Heve and there 
a white worker would go out of 
his way to indicate to a Negro 
worker, his disagreement with 
the rioters. 

* 

IN A few instances, white 
racists in the shops spread wild 
rumors, as a means of “justify- 
ing” the anti-Negro attacks. 
From a number of widely sep- 
arated shops word came back 
that the: Calumet Park attacks 
resulted from an “invasion” of 
the area by “thousands” of Ne- 
groes. These racists, s ing 
only. to small groups of white 
workers, spoke of the “necessity 
to defend” the white people. 

As far as The Worker has 
been able to ascertain these few 
racist spokesmen found no wide- 
spread agreement among their 


fellow workers. 


Negro steel workers, on their 
way to and from work, were at- 
tacked and their cars badly dam- 
aged. On Chicago's west side, a 

egro family moving into an in- 
terracial community, was stoned 
by a mob. 

This was the pattern that 
marked life in Chicago during 
the days immediately followin 
the organized and: premeditat 
attack on a peaceful picnic of a 
Negro social and civic alub at 
Calumet Park. 


NEGRO LEADERS 


MOBILIZE 

With less than forty-eight 
hours notice, more than a hun- 
dred Negro leaders, met in emer- 
gency session on Chicago's south 
side, to map plans for ending 
the anti-Negro attacks. Repre- 
sented were most of the out- 
standing Negro leaders in the 
labor movement, in the churches, 
in the fraternal organizations and 
in the civic organizations. 

It was unanimously agreed 
upon, that a Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Maintenance of Cit- 
izenship Rights should be set up. 
It was explained that this organ- 
ization would coordinate the ef- 
forts of many organizations, whe 
are fighting for equal rights in 
Chicago. 

Russell Lassley, international 
vice-president of United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, 
presided at the meeting. He de- 
clared that, “we are faced with 
an outrageous situation, law and 
order has broken down ... we 
are assembled here to demand 
our rights throughout Chicago.” 

Referring to the longstanding 
attacks on the residents of Trum- 
bull Park, he said, “We dont 
like the way it has been handled. 
It has continued to simmer and 
now we have the explosion.” 

In placing blame for the Cal- 
umet Park riots, he told the as- 
semblage that it was the South 
Deering Improvement Associa- 
tion and other such organiza- 
tions that were guilty. He called 
for an all out investigation of 
the anti-Negro organizations. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT 
CAL PARK? 


A number of officers and mem- 
bers of the Bodine Civic and So- 
cial Club related the events of 
the previous Sunday. The audi- 
ence gasped, when one of the 
speakers held up a two year old 
child that had been attacked by 
the hoodlums. The child’s fore- 
heads was covered with lacera- 
tions. 

While the picnic started at 
10 a.m., the attack of the one 
hundred and fifty hoodlums did 
not take. place until 2:30 p.m. 
Later at the police station, one 
of the juvenile officers, asked one 
of the youth why the attack did 
not take place earlier. He re- 
ty Chey waited until they all 
got there. We wanted to make 
sure we got every damned n——.” 

Also related to the audience 
was the incident, wherein a Ne- 
gro policeman was attacked by 
the. hoodlums. At one point a 
white policeman admonished the. 
racists, when a rock was thrown 
wild. He shouted at them, 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Local Unions ‘Speak Out 


By JACK STYLES 


discrimination laws; 
pages last week; 


ber of summer retreats. 


(Vt.), and Gov. 


Of Resort Bias 


DOCUMENTARY proof of the widespread Jimcrow policies of met- 
ropolitan area resort hotels. has been forwarded to the Governors of nine 
northeastern states by The Worker. Similar material has been sent to 
the New York State Committee Against Discrimination (SCAD). 

In accompanying letters to the chief executives of the vacation- 
land states, John Gates, editor of The Worker, said: “We earnestly urge 
you to conduct your own investigation of this shocking situation in which 
The Worker will be glad to cooperate.” 


The evidence sent by this newspaper to the Governors includes: 
1) Photostats of letters from various resorts which prove gross violations of anti- 


2) A statistical breakdown of The Worker's exclusive survey, first reported in these 
3) Copies of The Worker articles to date citing discriminatory practices by a num- 


This documented material has been sent to Gov. Averill Harriman of New York, 
Gov. Edmund S. Muskie (Maine), Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff (Conn.), Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo (Mass), Gov. George M. Leader (Pa.) Gov. Robert B. Meyner (N. J].), Gov. Lane 
Dwinell (N. H.), Gov. Joseph B. Johnson 
Meanwhile, The Worker completed its unprecedented investigation into the guest 
policies of vacation hotels. Final results of this exclusive survey confirm and extend the 


Dennis J. Roberts (R. 1.) 


| conclusions published here last week—that the Jimcrow system is blatant and wide- 


TWO UNION LOCALS on the West Toast get into the anti- 
United Steelworkers Local 2058 spread the 


H-bomb campaign. 
H-test issue across the front page 


230 of the United Auto Workers adopted a resolution opposing 


further H-tests. The resolution w 
paper, “The Feather Merchant.” 


of its paper, “The Beam.” Local | 


as.published in the local’s news- 


spread. 

THE WORKER'S first-hand 
probe was conducted via a pair 
of letters which were sent to 
some 75 summer hotels in the 
New York-New England area. 
One letter was sent by a Mrs. E. 
who inquired about rates and 
accommodations for a husband 
and wife for the last two weeks 
in August. The second letter, 
from a Mr. R., was substantially 
the same as Mrs. E’s, except that 
it identified the sender as a Ne- 
gro. In all cases, the two letters 
were mailed at exactly the same 
time. 

Of the 75 resorts queried, only 
two did not respond at all, to 
either Mrs. E. or Mr. R. A total 
of 73 vacation spots responded 
to Mrs. E’s inquiry with folders, 
illustrated brochures, rate cards, 
and in most cases, warm, per- 
sonal letters. 

Forty-nine resorts presumably 
gave Mr. R’s inquiry the waste- 
basket treatment — since that 
number never answered the Ne- 
gro couple's letter at ail. 

7 

INCLUDED AMONG the 49 

who ignored Mr. Ks _ inquiry 


— -— —— 


~_ ee 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


How Did the Dixiecrats Get 
Those Five Crucial Votes? 


were some of the swankiest, most : 


? 


THERE is much for the voters to ponder in the way the Dixiecrats ran their mi- 
nority of 18 into a winning combination during the Senate's debate of the Administration's 


civil rights bill. For there was never a 


called-a verdict—less justified by the 
evidence, The evidence showed 
that there exists massive denials of 
voting rights to Negro citizens in 
Southern states. But the Senate’s 
verdict would give federal courts 
the right to persuade but not pun- 
ish those guilty of interfering with 
the right to vote. 

There was and should have been| 
no doubt about the opposition to 
any federal protection of votin 
rights by Deep South Senators an 
other officials from that area. There 
was the voluminous record of the 
hearings in the House Judiciary 
Committee to indicate this, And 
there were the statements by South- 
ern Senators on the floor to the ef- 
fect that a right to vote bill in any 
form would be unacceptable to 
them. Their implacable resistance 
was shown in the 71-18 vote on 
Sen. William F. Knowland’s. (R- 
Cal) motion’ to make the bill the 


verdict—if the result 


of the month’s debate can be’ 


pending business of the Senate. 
This vote was taken on July 8. 
* 


BUT before Southern Senators 
agreed to permit a vote Sen. Jos-| 
eph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) made 
assurances on and off the floor that 
a strong coalition was being form- 
ed to fight for amendments to make 
the bill more palatable to the South- 
erners. 

Then as the debate wore on with 
the Dixiecrat bloc raising alarms 
about the prospect of federal troops 
forcing racial integration at “bayo- 
net point,” other gratuitous com- 
promises were offered, Sen. George 
D. Aikens, Vermont Republican, 
co-author of one of these compro- 
mises, snapped angrily at a ques- 
tioner that he wanted a civil rights 
law and not a perennial political 
issue. 


Then, according to the _pro-civil 


Aiken was joined by Sen. Clin-| 


ton B. Anderson (D-NM) who made; 
similar arguments in favor of strik- 
ing out Section Three of the bill 
which aimed at giving federal pro- 
tection to civil rights guaranteed 
under the 14th Amendment. 

In an apparent attempt to save 
this section, Sens. Hubert H.| 
Humphrey (D-Minn) teamed with. 
Sen. Knowland on an amendment 
repealing the Reconstruction statute 
which gave the President authority 
to use military force to enforce 
“judicial processes.” 

. 


AND with every appeasement 
the Southerners grew stronger. For | 
example When the vote on striking, 
Section Three from the bill was 
taken on July 24 the tally was 52 
for appeasement and 38 against. 


tights coalition which Knowland 
(Continued on Page 4) | 


luxurious vacation retreats in the 
northeast. 

The Lake Tarleton Club, Pike, 
N.H., for instance, places great 
emphasis on its cultural pro- 
gram which includes lecture-dis- 
cussions by such people as au- 
thor Cleveland Amory, Regina 
Resnik of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, historian Pierre Van Paasen 
and Dorothy Gordon of the New 
York Times Youth Forums. 


On July 22, Mrs. E. and Mr. 
R. sent their letters to the Lake 
Tarleton Club. On July 29, Mrs. 
E. received a welcome letter and 
illustrated folder. On July 31, 
Mrs. E. received ANOTHER let- 
ter from Lake Tarleton by way 
of follow-up. To date, Mr. R. 
has had no word from the New 
Hampshire resort. 

+. 

GREEN MANSIONS, War- 
rensburg, N.Y., has an enviable 
reputation for its enterprising 
cultural programs—as well as its 
excelient facilities. Former statt 
members of the Adirondacks re- 
sort include Imogene Coca, Har- 
old Rome and Jo Van Fleet 
among others. 


Mr. R. and Mrs. E. sent their 
inquiries on July 22. The folder 
which Mrs. E. received a week 
later said that “Green Mansions 
has always attracted a group af 
sophisticated and mature vaca- 
tionists.” 

The resort’s management does 
not seem to be interested in at- 
tracting “sophisticated and ma- 
ture” Negro vacationists, how- 
ever, since they have yet to.an- 
swer Mr. R’s letter. 

THE NEVELE Country Club, 
Ellenville, N.Y., was “delight. 
ed to learn” that Mrs. -E. was 
planning to spend her vacation 
at “the ultimate in fine resorts.” 
The plush hotel's management 
was able to curb its enthusiasm, 
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however, upon learning that Mr. 
R. also was planning to spend 
his vacation at the Nevele. Mrs. 
FE. received her reply on July 
26. Mr. R. is still waiting. 

The Griswold Hotel & Coun- 
try Club, Croton, Conn., told 
Mrs. E. on July 24 that they 
could offer her a wide choice of 
accommodations for the Aug. 
17-Sept. 2 period. In fact, the 
Griswold was so anxious for this 
late season trade that they of- 
fered a 10 percent discount on 
weekly stays during that inter- 
val. 

But their desire for guests ap- ° 
parently does not extend to Ne- 
gro vacationists. Mr. R. has yet 
to hear from the swank Connec- 
ticut hotel. 

On and on goes the list of va- 
cation spots which ignored the 
inquiry by Mr. R. From the Gal- 
en Hall Hotel & Country Club 
in Wernersville, Pa. to the 
Woodstock Inn in Vermont; from 
the plush Lido at Lido Beach, 
L. I. to Vaill’s Hotel out on an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean—the 
story was the same. Warm, cour- 
teous, friendly responses to Mrs. 
E. and her husband. No response 
to the Negro couple. 

* 


OF THE 26 HOTELS which 
DID respond to Mr. R., only 14 
indicated that a Negro couple 
would be welcome to spend 
their vacations there. Three re- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


THE HEAT 


Bigoted resort Owners are 
having an unusually warm sum- 
mer—and we're happy to take a 
small share of the it, The 
Worker's investigation into vaca- 
tionland Jimcrow has certainly 
made scores of bias-practicing 
hotel-keepers hot under the col- 
lar. 

Cold weather or not, that’s 
what The Worker is doing all th 
time—turning the heat on ‘bias 
and injustice wherever they're 
found. But, like the old song 
says, you can’t do a thing “if you 
ain't got the do-re-mi.” 

While contributions continue 
to come in, our drive for funds 
is still lagging seriously. $17,000 
more is needed by Labor Day for 
The Worker to continue operat- 
ing. We are sure that every 
reader must have at least one 
friend or relative who would dig 
down deep if he had a chance to 
see what The Worker was doing. 
Why not clip the vacationland 
story and send it to one of your 
friends with a note today? 
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Puerto Ricans Victimized 
By Phony Unions in N.Y. 


has unfolded before the Senate 
rackets committee includes: 

© An undisclesed number of 
policemen, including a precinct, 
are alleged to be involved in the 
‘labor’ eperations of the gangsters. 

® John Dieguardi (Johnny Dio) 
convicted extortionist, and associate 
of James Hofia, international vice- 
president of the Teamsters Union. 

® Sceres of chiseling employers 
mostly operators of small shops pay- 
ing substandard wages to Puerto 
Rican and Negro workers. 

® Marshall Miller, “labor con- 
sultant” who was dumped from the 
Republican - controlled New York 
Siate Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 

© A group of about 12 lawvers 
who negotiated deals between the 
operators of paper unions and em- 
ployers. 

* 

VICTIMS in the operation have 
been the Puerto Rican workers who 
have been forced to accept low 


wages: the labor movement which Labor Relations Board procedures Use 


has been prevented from organiz- 
ing these workers; and the team-| 
sters union which has been sub-, 


jected to dictatorial control through protection to the shady lawyers and for the paper locals were secured 


the use of the paper locals. | 

Payment of substandard wages! 
to Puerto Rican workers has caused| 
large numbers ef them to apply for) 
eity relief, according to John Mc-| 


Niff, secretary ef the Association of purposes, has compelled leaders of fully established yet. Miller held 
the official trade union movement his unpaid consultant post with 


Catholic Trade Unionists. 
A “depressed job area” has been 
created, he told the Senate Select’ 


j 


Committee on Improper Practices’ 
in the. Labor and Management 


Jabor leaders “have made it virtu-' 
ally impossible for a Puerto Rican 


worker supporting a family, to earn| 
over $45 a week.” He described it' ground. Participating in conferences’ 


{ committee, that they already had 


union dues, but having no say-so 
over the contract negotiated for 
them. 

Having negotiated a phony con- 
tract, the employers were protect- 
ed for two years under National 


from being challenged by legiti- 


mate trade union organizations.) months ago for control of the Team- 


They were happy to pay olf for this 


racketeers. 
7 
UNCOVERING of the stench by 


the Senate committee. for its own 


to arouse themselves. 
Months ago, the New York lJa- 
bor movement had announced a 


among the underpaid workers, but 
the campaign never got off the 


’ 


New York City CIO Council; 
James Quinn, secretary of the AFL 
Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, and Harry Van Arsdale, busi- 
ness manager of Local 3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Announcement. that an active 
campaign, including the possible 
use of strike action, would be under- 
taken was made by McGavin last 
week. He said, on behalf of the 


enough information on hand to 
move against several unidentified! 
plants. 

The paper locals involved in- 
cluded some which had been chart- 
ered originally by the AFL United 
Auto Workers (not to be confused) 
with the CIO Auto Workers Union, 
now the AFL-CIO Auto Workers) 
and were later transferred to the 
Teamsters Union. 

The paper teamster locals were 
d by the forces of John O'Rourke} 
in their successful fight several! 


'sters Joint Council here. Charters’ 


' 
' 


through the intervention of Hoffa. 
* 


' JHE role of Marshall Miller in 


the web of corruption has not been 


ithe joint legislative committee for 


four years, and was ousted only 
when accused before the Senate 


Field. The employers and corrupt | drive against the racket system | Committee of conniving with em-| 


'ployers. He was dismissed from the 
AFL Upholsterers Union in 1949 
for allegedly accepting a bribe from 
‘an employer. He is now a panel 


— the hot corner 


. by jack styles 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES 
BASEBALL IS A GAME which lives as much in the memory 


as it does in the headline on this morning's newspaper. The old men 


sitting in the sun-field bleachers continue the battle of Huggins vs. 
McGraw and Ruth vs. Cobb long into the hot summer afternoons and 
the youngster willing to tear himself away from Musial, Mantle and 
Mays for a few moments can alse live, for a brief heartbeat, in the 
magic world of Grover Cleveland Alexander, Rogers Hornsby and 
Walter Johnson. 

The diamond heroes of yesteryear hold a strange fascination for 
me. My father, who actually saw Heinie Zimmerman chase’ Eddie 
Collins home with the run that decided the 1917 World Series, 
knows that he ean always get my attention when he reminisces about 
Frankie Frisch, Heinie Groh and the other stars of Coogan’s Bluff 
when Giants walked the Polo Ground sod. 


And now | have memories too — memories of other games and 
more recent heroes. I was eight years old when 1 saw my first major 
league game. (Can you ever forget the first one you saw?) The 
Yankees beat the St. Louis Browns by a score of 5-3 and an aging, 
pudgy outfielder by the name of Babe Ruth hit a ball far into the 
eft field stands and touched his cap as he crossed home plate and 
headed for the Yankee dugout. 

* 


BASEBALL is a memory book—and my own collection of 
nostalgia starts with the pre-war Yankees when Lou Gehrig was every 
boys idol and Joe DiMaggio was a promising newcomer. In 
1941, when a revitalized Dedger team came along to challenge 
Yankee supremacy, we camped all night on the cold ground at 161st 
Street to see the opening game of World Series. And through 
drooping eye-lids we saw “Ducky” Medwick fall into the left-field 
stands as he stole a homerun from Joe DiMaggio. But to no avail, as 
Red Ruffing beat the upstart Brooks 3-2. 

And even though in later years the Dodgers and Jackie Robin- 
son won my interest and loyalty, I still retain a stubborn admiration 
for the men who wear the Yankee uniform (World Series with Brook- 
lyn excepted, of course). Certainly no youngster raised with the 
awesome image of Joe DiMaggio in his boyhood dreams could for- 
sake the Bronx Bombers so long as the Yankee Clipper reigned 
supreme in centerfield. 

Only sports-writers and quiz contestants bother with the box- 
scores of yesterday. The record book settles all arguments. But 
the persistent images and human drama are not contained in cold 


' statistics. 


MORE THAN 100 no-hit games have been pitched in baseball 
history, according to the book. But Bobby Fellers 1-0 no-hitter 
agaist the Yankees in 1946 was the only one which was more than 
a newspaper story for rne— until I watched Don Larsen’s, unbe- 
lievable, perfect game in last years world series. (I've seen two no- 
hitters on TV, but I haven’t met a fan yet who will count a televised 
contest in his personal memory album.) 

The record beoks say that J. Robinson, playing 1b,, first ap- 
peared in a major league game on April 15, 1947. But a young man 


as a “looting ef welfare —_, at that time were Peter McGavin, 
Other witnesses described how a cictant to George Meany, presi- 
Spanish - speaking workers have! ; 


sitting high abeve centerfield on that bright spring afternoon had a 


‘member of the American Arbitra- 
strange and unsuspected jump in his throat when he heard the publie 


ition Association and consultant to 


been enrolled in paper 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO-Has the week-long series of attacks against the Negro people of this 
city, which began with the brutal assault at Calumet Park, come to an end. Who is re- 
sponsible for these attacks—who organized them in the past, and will continue to organ- 


ize these anti-Negro assaults? 

Will the administration ‘of the 
city of Chicago, which has been 
accused of “coddling” the rac- 
ists ever since the Trumbull Park 
attack continue to give them aid 
and comfort? 

These are some of the perti- 
nent questions. being asked by 
Chicagoans, following a series 
of attacks on the Negro peop! 
of this city. , 

+ 

RESPONDING. to the de- 
mands ef many unions, the Ili- 
nois State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil at a special executive boara 
meeting, blasted the anti-Negro 
attacks and called for effective 
action to prevent any recurrence. 
Many Negro unionists have been 
injured, and their cars damaged, 
as they travelled to and from 
work through the embattled 
southeast side. 

In strong language the CIO 
Council said: — 

“From the available reliable 
evidence such lawlessness and 
violence was entirely unpro- 
voked, carefully planned and 
carried out by malicious racial 
bigots. The resulting physical 
mjuries to several score of cit- 
izens is a blet on the reputation 
of our community. This last 
incident of breaking and violat. 
ing the law is the mest recent 


unions, |4ent of the AFL-CIO; Morris lushe-' the Textile Trades Association as| 
forced to pay initiation-fees and witz, secretary-treasurer of the! well as to upholstering companies. 


Charge Racists Incited Youths | 
In Weeklong Chicago Attacks — 


in a series of similar disturbances 
occurring mainly in the South 
Side of Chicago, but also else- 
where.” 

The Council, while calling for 
an investigation of the attacks, 
commended Mayor Daley for 
his firm statements, 


At a meeting of over a hun- 
dred Negro leaders, Russell: W. 
Lassley, international vice pres- 
ident of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, 
called the attacks, “outrageous 
and a breakdown of law and or- 
der in our community.” He 
charged that the “riots” were 
a “conspiracy that use the ju- 
veniles to do the work.” 

The Negro leaders agreed to 
set up a permanent organization 
called “The Coordinating Com- 
mittee For Maintenance. of Cit- 
izenship Rights.” 

MAYOR DALEY has pledged 
effective police action to curb 
the anti-Negro assailants. This 
was done at a meeting with 35 
aroused leaders of the Negro 
people. Included in this dele- 
gation were all six Negro alder- 
men. 

Alderman Claude W. B. Hol- 
man, one of the participants in 
the conference told The Worker, 
“the city must stop treating ri- 
oters with kid gloves.” The at- 


tackers “should be arrested and 
proper charges filed against 
them. It is necessary to get 
tough and enforce the law. Cod- 
dling should not be _ tolerated, 
the police should uphold the 
law, not run,” 


Since the conference there has 
been a perceptible tightening of 
law enforcement in the city. In 
spite of this there are contin- 
ued reports of harassment of 
Negro workers by Chicago po- 
lice. 

Many of the city’s pro demo- 
cratic spokesmen have pointed 
the finger of responsibility at 
the South Deering Improvement 
Association as, at least, an ideo- 
logical instigator of the attacks. 
The Association, which has been 
the spearhead of racism at 
Trumbull Park, publishes a 
monthly racist sheet called the 
Bulletin. 

. 

EVERY discussion on the re- 
cent events in Chicago, notes 
the continued segregation of the 
ever growing Negro population 
in Chicago. The failure to re- 


solve the housing situation, by 
making of the entire city an in- 
tegrated city, is considered by 


| And Roy Campanella leaping 


many the basic source of many 
frictions in the city. 


address system call off for the first time the name of a Negro base- 
ball player. And somehow the old words and awkward melody of 
The Star-Spangled Banner sounded gloriously new and fresh and it 
felt good to be an Americar. all over again. 

The pages of the memory book are vivid —and the intense 
dramas all seem to have reached their climaxes only yesterday. Rex 
Barney striking out Joe DiMaggio with the bases loaded in the fifth 
game of the 1947 series. . . . Willie Mays stealing what would have 
been a base-clearing double from Bobby Morgan in the opening 
game of 1952 — before Willie’s feats had me commonplace. ... 
Pete Reiser stealing home in a tight game during the 1947 pennant 
scramble. . . . Jerry Coleman winning the 1949 pennant for the 
Yankees with ar 8th-inning triple on the final day of the season. .. . 

high in the air with exhultation as Gil 
Hodges clutched Pee Wee Reese's throw which won the final game 


of the 1955 World Series for the Dodgers. 


IN YEARS TO COME, when my own sons will help me relive 
those moments, the memories will be fresh and vivid again, just as 
my father’s baseball memory book is alive for him when he recalls 
the feats of the past for me. 

I know that baseball is only a sport, a game, a temporary 
diversion for a hot summer evening. The world will not be changed 
by Mickey Mantle’s next homer or Von MacDaniel’s next strike-out. 
And it wil! make no difference at all to future generations whether 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Brooklyn or Philadelphia cop this 
years pennant. 

I'm wise to the profit-hungry. owners and the tin-horn gamblers 
and the full-time jingoists who cling like hungry leeches to our 
national pasttime. But I hope I never get so cynical that I lose that 
great big lump in my throat every time the home team_hesitates 
for a moment on the top step of the dugout and then comes charging 
out across the velvet-green diamond to begin another ball-game. 
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$25,000 $12,960.30 
528 $75,000 25,580.32 
1,811 $100,000 $38,540.62 
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THE OLD-TiIMsR 


IT should come as no surprise to Detroiters that Henry Ford 
as was revealed in recently published Nazi documents, proposed 
to the Nazi Ambassador Thomson that before Hitler attacked England 
he should publicly define his aims so as te have a widespread effect 
on American public epinien. Incidentally ene of Hitler's aims was 
to place the Duke ef Windsor on the throne. Windsor was the great 
friend of Bedaux, whe invented the Bedeau method of speedup. 
Ford you remember gave Fritz Khun, Nazi Bund leader here a jeb 
— die ehemist at Ferd Rouge, when he came here to organize the 

* 


SMALL “face-lifting” job on the 1958 Plymouth and reported- 
ly not tec much more on the Dodge. This won't stop the companies 
from seeking as usual more production with less people, calling 
fer new production standards because of “engineering changes.” 

7 

HIDDEN away on back pages was a Washington story that 
a nuclear expert said he could net guarantee the safety of a propes- 
ed nuclear reactor near Monroe, Michigan. He added the project 
would probably be safe “im the long run.” UAW and other unions 
have opposed the reactor as being a danger to 5,000,000 people in 
the Detroit, Toledo, Monroe area. 

_ 

NO wonder Detroit Edison when interviewed says what won- 
derful opportunities exist in Michgian for industry. The company 
spent 89 million dollars in gross construction outlays last year and 
this year is spending the same amount. Who in the world for—if int 
dustry is running away? | 


a 
£ 


* 

OR take “Ma” Bell, Michigan Bell to you. She always pleads 
poverty annually as she asks for a rate increase on your phone pay- 
ments. Now its learned that last year Michigan Bell spent 86 mil- 
lion dollars for new construction and is spending 101 million dol- 
lars for new construction this year. Maybe theyaare spending it to 
keep the grass growing on the streets. 

. . 

ANYONE who reads the papers these days, gets deluged with 
what labor leaders allegedly spend or collect. None of the Detroit 
papers or outstate papers printed the item about the “testimonial” 
dinner for Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz R ). Anyone who wanted to 
testify in the testimonial paid $60 for dinner. Goldwater netted $60,- 
600 to pay his campaign expenses when he runs for re-election next 


year. What a deal. 
* 


BILL Kelsey of the Detroit News proposes to Secretary of 


State Dulles, that for every American newspaper may be given a | 


passport into Peoples Chima, a reporter from a newspaper in that 
country be given a passport to enter the U.S. 
* 

THE AMERICAN COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION reports 
that on June, 1957 there were 35 percent more repossessions than 
there were in June, 1956. There was an 18 percent rise in failures 
either te collect debts or reposses goods. 

* 

THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, after survey- 
ing Detroit and 10 other cities, found that only one family in six 
could buy a new house at the median southern price of $11,450— 
and presumably fewer could afford the median northern price ef 
$12,500. The $11,450 house would take $138 a week to finance and 
maintain. “Meanwhile,” writes the AFL-CIO’s COPE, “Congress 
passed a compromise housing bill that fails to encourage or assist 
the construction of housing for families of low or moderate incomes.” 


* 


FARM FAMILIES have suffered a net income loss of 18 per- : 


cent since 195l—while income from interest has jumped 59 per- 


cent, and from corporation dividends 35 percent. The U.S. Depart- | 


ment ef Agriculture reveals that the cost of food purchased by farm 
families in June hit an all time high, while prices received for farm 
products had the lowest purchasing power of any June since 1940. 


od 


NAACP Lawyer Faces-Frame - 
By Traffic Cop for Resisting 


PONTIAC, Mich. — One of, which Smith patronizes, and which 
Michigan's best known NAACP andi refuses to allow Negroes to bowl. 
civil liberties lawyers, Milton R.| Henry was counsel for the photog- 
Henry, long a target for persecu-|rapher. Henry's wife following this 
tion by local cops here, was re-|was harassed by Smith who would 


18 million to subsidize civic 
Center, nothing to DSR system 


cai thn Sear al ter-Racial Legal Team 
Defends Religious Speech 


week is not the answer to DSR 
problems, say union officers of the 
AFL’s Division 26, the bus driv- 
ers union here, 
a = es va 
Cy na, iden a ‘ eee 
es ee ieenk tiecdkne DETROIT, — The constitutional;so he didn’t put them on the wit- 
guarantees of freedom of assembly|ness list. It was therefore strictly 
and free speech were militantly and|*™ all-white lineup of cops against 
brilliantly defended from police at- the Moslem sect. 
tack in Recorders Court Aug. 1 by; Attorney Fields from the Amer- 
a battery of inter-rasial jawyers'ican Civil Liberties Union, a de- 
representing a group of Moslems.!fense lawyer, along with Haroid 
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secretary treasurer, and Sam Lop- 
etrone, about the elimination of the 
10 tickets for $1.75 which the 
unionists said 35 percent of bus 
riders used. 

The three union officials repeat- | 
ed as they have been strenuously} Eight members of the religious Norris, another white lawyer, and 
deing for some time, that subsidiz-|group faced Judge O'Hara on William Bell and H. Franklin 
ing of the DSR is the real answer|charges of “disturbing the peace, | Brown, two Negro lawyers, pro- 
and if that don't happen in a fewlassault and battery,” on Sunday vided a brilliant battery of defense. 
months another crisis will be on night, July 7, on the corner of Liy-| Attorney Fields in arguing for 
top of the city. ‘ingstone and Hastings Sts., Detroit.'dismissal of the charges said no 

The union officers said the DSR|Those “assaulted” were Detroit;crime had been proven, no trouh'e 
needs relief from heavy taxes im-'cops, and the “disturbance” arose,j}occured until police arrived, the 
posed on the transit system besides Says the cops, when a religious, people moved on when ordered, no 
being subsidized with funds. Sig-|meeting was broken up by carloads|weapons or attack came from the 
nificantly in line with what the of police. The examination was held people. He charged the Streets be- 
transit union leaders were saying, to determine whether the prosecu- long to the people. they have a 
this year alone 18 million dollars tors office had a case. right to peacefully assemble and be- 
will be put into Civic Center de- rs ing ordered to disperse by police 
velopments, known as monuments, EYEWITNESS accounts relate ¥45 an abridgement of their con- 
to Mayor Albert Cobo and his)that a religious mecting was in|Stitutional rights and the First 


Board of Commerce clique. Subsi-| process, a police sergeant arrived, |4mendment. He scornfully brush- 
dies are okayed for that and ex-|a;bitrarily ordered the speaker off,ed aside the police charge about 
pressways, but none for the peo-'the stand, the speaker refused then 2 traffic problem, pointing out over 
ples owned transit system, the DSR./the “melee” as the cops called it, people moved when asked. 

In Chicago the city subsidizes'started. Defenseless men and wo-| Just because they used certain 
the transit system and does so when men were kicked and chibbed, in-| language when police came, like, 
‘it doesn't have enough money or cluding those in church robes. _| “these are the people who have had 
‘revenues to meet its expenses. Congressman Charles Diggs, | black people as slaves for 100 yexrs 

The DSR union leaders said that early on the scene denied the meet. |—these are the people that beat vou, 
Iwhile subsidizing was pending the'ing was any threat to peace or !yach you” did not mean, said law- 
icity could offer some relief from/order. Art Johnson, NAACP secre-|yer Fields, a breach of the peace. 
wheel tax, county tax, real estate tary here said, “they were merely! The judge took the arguments 
and personal property tax, all of talking about segregation and al-' and legal citations particularly t’.e 
which the DSR has to take out of lied topics, such as the denial of! ont y. S§. Supreme Court de- 
its ———e Also they said the city | civil rights. ‘cisions on free speech, under /ad- 
Oke ae i way to get 11.8 oko Nevertheless eight members of yisement and on Monday, Aug. 2, 
bo gees ollar in pension costs that the religious were hauled to court! wil] state whether the eight defen- 
are > arged up to the DSR. ‘as a dozen cops took the stand andi gants must ‘stand trial. They a7e 

The DSR Commission, a group of told how the meeting was “disturb-' Ozzie Smith, Elijah Walker, Jack 
political hacks appointed by Mayor ing the peace, creating a traffic’ Boyd, Joseph Martin, Jose~h 
‘Cobo, who together with him com-| hazard,” ete., ete. |Thom on, Jesse Goodon, Ru: 11 
pleted the ruination of a street car! Significantly while there were H. Roberts, Lerey Henderson.” e 
|System and replaced them with Negro cops present at the meeting examination was closely wate d 
|Ge neral Motors busses, raised the scene, none were brought into court; by the police “red squad,” « 0 
fares when the union presented itSias prosecution witesses. Sergeant|interspersed their snooping with 
economic demands. O course they Max Nuendork told newsmen that|/laughing and side comments with 
| blamed the union for the raises M'the Negro cops didn't see anything cops waiting to testify. 
fares, even though the demands of —— : Syme «ty ss 
the workers haven't even been met. 


’ - , by] 
There used to be 5,00C emploves| Late Low dow m On S 
on the DSR, now its down to 2,200. Tax Polieies That Expese Petter 


‘Significantly the union points out a : ‘ 
that every time the fare increases, DETROIT. — Here are some a per capita basis. 
forceful arguments—gleaned from; e Michigan’s population has in- 


there is a loss of passengers. Last, ue argui | 
year the busses carried 271,398,191/Guy Nunn's UAW eta Can. creased by 18 percent since 1950 


assengers, a drop of almost 50 r-|when someone spouts | Be ee 
nto i 10 ms ago. The na Potter line about Gov. Williams’ | age percent above the national 
is asking a 15 percent increase. taxation policy driving industry out Be. ne 
Detroit bus drivers receive only, of Michigan: © Eighty percent of the taxes in 
$2.15 an hour, as compared with) ® OfGM plants built since 1945,| this great industrial state are paid 


Seattle’s $2.44, Boston’s $2.30; Chi-| 16 were located in Michigan, more | by consumers—and there is no 
cago’s $2.25 and Cleveland’s $2.21. than any other state. Ohio got 13, | corporation profits tax—and the 
Speedup is a big issue, with|Ilinois 4, Indiana 1, California 3, | corporation franchise falls — 
many drivers having such tight}New York 3, Wisconsin 2 etc./On the small corporation “while 
(New York Times). striking the large corporation with 
® From 1952 to 1956 35 plants) all the weight of a vagrant piece 
left Michigan for ether states, but} of thistledown. 
104 plants moved in. These, to-| @ Even McLouth Steel Corp. — 


gether with addition of new facili-| one of whose officers (Robert C, 


— 


oe eee 


ischedules that they go for eight 

‘hours without a lunch period caus- 

ing serious health problems. 
BILLY ALLAN. 


| 


cently thrown in jail when he re-|stop her, refuse to call her by any- 

sisted a white supremacist cop,)|thing but her first name. 

Clarence Smith’s efforts to drive} Henry when he saw his car about 

Henry's car away while Henry was|to be towed away ran outside, got 

in it. in the car and sought to start it 
The scene took place before the and drive away. Smith reached in 

County Court House when Henry;|to grab the keys and turn off the 


was inside filing briefs and hdppen-| ignition. ‘convention against nuclear weap- 
ed to notice cops getting ready to} Henry resisted stating “this is ons has called for an immediate 


tow his car away. It’s not the cus-the last straw, no one is going to|agreement to stop nuclear test ex- 
tom of cops on that beat to tow,take away my automobile.” plosions for a considerable period. 
away lawyers’ cars while they are; Police sought a warrant for Te In its concluding session, the 
inside doing legal business. But/sisting arrest” which carries ajconvention appealed to the United 


| 
India Parley 
Urges Pact to 
End H-Tests 


Ohio, Illinois and Permsylvania on 


Lahber Day Pienie at Beechnut 


ties by companies already operating 
in Michigan, have provided 143,- 
000 new jobs. (State Department: 
of Economic Development survey). 

® In 1954, 55 and 56 a total of 


built in Michigan — outbuilding 


| 


McLaughlin) is a leader in the 
campaign to reelect Sen. Poiter 
—has announced a $35,000,000 
plant expansion program in Tren- 
ton, Mich. (“Concurrently Sen. 


NEW DELHI— The All - India’ 182.400 new dwelling units were) Potter charged in Washington that 


business was being driven out of 
Michigan.”) 


Grove Park te Aid MeC Targets 


Smith had old scores to settle with| $2,000 fine, one year in jail or 
attorney Henry. Smith was the one both. The prosecutor refused but 
who manhandled a Negro photog-| okaved a warrant for assault, which 


DETROIT. — Labor Day this;Carran Act. 
year (Sept. 2) will see again the! Many of the marchers in the 
‘monster Labor Day parade are ex- 
pected to bring their fellow union- 


Nations in a resolutior on disar- 
mament to take steps to end the 
stalemate in the U.N. Disarmament 
Sub-Committee. 


Annual Pienic of the Michigan 


rapher who was taking pictures| carries a 90-day sentence and $100 
showing a lily-white bowling alley, fine or both. Trial is Aug. 8. 


— a 


The two-day convention adopt- 
ed six resolutions, dealing ‘ with 
nuclear tests, disarmament, the 
Hiroshima - Nagasaki anniversaries 
and the formation of an ad hoc 
committee to publicize and inten- 
sify the movement for the prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons. - 

A 14-member delegation was 
lected at the convention to rep- 
resent India at the forthcoming 
World Conference Against Atom 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


| 


Committee tor Protection of For- 
eign Born. It will be held this 
year at the beautiful Beechnut 
Grove, located on Middlebelt Road 
between the Expressway and Michi- 
gan Ave. 

All the “fixings” of a grand pic- 
nie will be on hand: delicious food, 
beer, other refreshments, dancing, 


music, spoérts, and stuff and things) 


for the children. Admission is $1, 
children agd unemployed free. All 


and Hydrogen Bembs in Tokyo. 


Se 


ists ta the picnic. Tickets and other 
information available at the 
MCPFB office, 2083 Park ‘Ave., 


DEMOCRATIC 


proceeds to fight the Walter-Me-', 
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On aid to unem 


Ford Exec’s Bonus Cut 44% 
But They Still Get $1,320,000 


DEARBORN, Mich. Ford 
workers here we are sure will get 
out their crying towels after they 
read that Ford bonuses for 10 com- 
pany officers in 1956 decreased 44 
percent. 

Total bonuses in 1956 were cut 


vice-president got $40,000, in a 
bonus, Henry II and Ernest Breech 
got $185,000. 

But before you start shedding 
tear drops for the “boys” getting a 
cut in take home, you should know 
that the bonuses were paid on to 


to a mere $1,345,000 or a measly 
$134,000 apiece. William Ford, a 


A Peek at ‘58 
Company Move 


of salaries amounting to $1,320, 
for 10 top Ford executives. 
The two top Ford brass, Hen 


Big money boys deaf 


ployed 


LANSING. — The capitol build- 
ing here which some weeks ago 
rang with cries of “anguish” from 
employer lobbyists and agents in 
the Legislature about “high taxes 
driving industry out of Michigan” 
hears not a whimper from the same 
people in answer to Gov. Williams’ 
plea for help for Michigan's 200,- 
000 unemployed. 

The Governor declared that by 
mid-August there will be 235,000 
idle workers in the state. He said 
50,000 of them had never gotten 
to work on the 1957 model and no 


r 
II and Breech got $185,000 in sal 
aries, in addition to their $185,000 
in bonuses. 

Now little Willie Ford, a down- 
trodden character, he got as his 
“base pay a paltry $60,000, but 
his combined salary and bonus, al- 


DETROIT. — UAW officials in 
many plants are watching closely 
how production schedules are going 
to be set by management on the ‘58) 
models. 


management starts putting on extra) 
shifts, rushing ssateetitin at high 
speed on the 1958 models then 
UAW suspicions will be verified. 


These suspicions are that the ‘58 
model will be rushed out, stock- 
piled in great amounts, even as high 
as 800,000, all by the time the i - 
cisive negotiations on new con- 
tracts open in March of ‘58. 


though down $57,000 from 1955,| 
stil gave him $100,000 to take) 
home to his wife for groceries, cars, | 
yachts, homes in Florida and six 
other points. 

Of course no labor leader ever 


money. 

But what tickled us was the label) 
Ford puts on this bonus paid out.) 
It’s called “incentive bonus.” 


His base salary was $57,500 in) 


William got from Henry I. 
Now what we would like 


Then mass layoffs will take place 


know is how come Willie gets a 


1955 and $60,000 in 1956. Maybe) 


that extra was an escalator 4 


one could guess what the 1958 
model would reveal. He asked for 
aid from the companies to find an- 


swers of how to solve this. A ton 
like silence by both the companies | Cobo, 


and their press organs has been the 
reply. 

State officials here say that the 
trend will be to higher unemploy- 


— f 


Councilman Miriani. Mirxi- 
ani is running for Mayor to replace 
Cobo. 

This most recent attack on demo- 
cratic rights came when Miriani re- 
fused to bring greetings or speak at 
a Moslem religious convention held 
here recently. He said they were 
anti-Eisenhower, anti-foreign aid 
therefore anti-American. | 

Currently eight leaders of a Mos- 
lem group in the city face possible 
trial in criminal court when an open 
air religious rally where civil rights 
was mentioned, was broken up by 
Derotit police on the excuse of a 
‘traffic hazard was created. 


Other examples of this overall 
policy of city officials in discrimin- 
ating against colored peoples was 
seen most graphically at the recent 
NAACP convention, when Mayor 

despite an invite made two 
months alee the convention open- 
ed, absented himself from Detroit 
on convention opening day. 


When U Nu, Burmese Premier, 
visited Detroit some years ago, 


Challenge Mariani s 
anti-democratic act 


inatory behavior. 

City officials well known bias 
towards inter-racial housing is well 
known, the city having to be forced 


by| by federal court order to integrate 


housing. The widespread discrim- 
ination against Negroes in housing 
is seen also in areas where Negroes 
move in, city services are 
like garbage pickup, repair of 
streets and alleys. Profiteering in 
rents in former lily white areas, 
now occupied by Negro families, 
have seen rents doubled when a 
Negro family move into an apart- 
ment or flat. : 

Police brutality against Negroes 
is at an all time high here. 

* 


THESE and many other ex- 
amples of attacks on democratic 
rights of Negro citizens is the pol- 
icy of the City Administration, Mir- 
iani by his refusad to address a na- 
tional Moslem convention continues 
to practice that policy. 

The people have to challenge 
Miriani on his attack on the demo- 
cratic rights of colored people when 
he refused to address the Moslem 
convention. They also have to de- 
mand he will produce a program to 
end discrimination in all city af- 
fairs and Gepartment. And that he 


ment on the 1958 model and said Cobo left him ‘standing in a wait-| will pledge to end the Cobo ad- 
Reason for the scrutiny is that if) ..cives such fabulous sums of one of the big reasons for the pres-|ing room while he (Cobo) talked) ministration policies of discrimina- 


lent situation is the squeeze-out by 


monopoly of firms like Hudson, 
Packard, Kaiser - Frazier, Motor 


~ 
‘ 


eliminated 
troit area alone. 


The CIO in Detroit has blasted 
elements like Mayor Cobo for his 


°'do nothing policies on unemploy- 


ment. The UAW in Detroit said 


|with some minor political hack. U, 


Nu left and angrily condemned 
Cobo for his insulting and discrim- 


tion in all its phases. 
This is the acid test for Mr. Mir- 
iani. 


Now let's take little Willie Ford.|Products and others, which had Dealers Can’t Whittle Down Stockpil 
7,000 jobs in the De- Pressure on to Clean Out Car Lots 


DETROIT.—Dealers along “New 
‘Car Row” here, Livernois Ave., re- 
port that they have little luck in 


e} 
will become more fantastic. 
Qne dealer here last week of- 


fered to sell new cars for $1 down, 
plus insurance and license costs. 


whittling down the huge re ys 


of new cars. A similar report is 


Significantly the banks which re- 


right on the eve of negotiations, 

leaving a huge army of jobless’ 

workers as a constant pressure on boys hold a stop watch on him, so 

union negotiators to “settle and|that they paid him for work per- Emil M UAW ce | This is now the period known|have eased credit restrictions in an 

let's get back to work.” formed? Was the bonus the payoff}, “Mm Sim*y secretary~| 1. the “cleanup” that takes place! effort to avert bankruptcy of thou- 
treasurer said that now the govern- | 


Also mass joblessness will weak-|for increased production. | ; before the new models, the 1958's; sands of dealers. 
ment has recognized the seriou un- 


bonus in 1956 nearly twice his sal- rea 
| , aan ee od ‘jthey saw no solution in the pro-; . , . . 
ary in 1955. Did the time study| josals for solving unemployment| #4 in a nationwide survey by 


through “defense” contracts. “Automotive News. 


fused early in the season to okay 
any more than two-year credit 


' No one has said what the farmers 


ting. 


en the union in negotiations, man- 


agement figures, as it will cut strike centive bonus. What we would|* 


fund payments. Management knows 
that one of the proposals the union 
is considering is that if there is a 


strike in one of the Big 3, the work-| 


ers in the other two will be assessed 
for strike benefits. 

Meanwhile reports from many lo- 
cals are that the ’58 like its prede- 
cessors will be another speedup 
baby, with management paring per- 
sonnel, kicking up production, 
automating operations, all 


which means less workers, if they) 


get away with it. 


Some 50,000 didn’t get to work 


on the ’57 model and Chrysler’ 
corporation doesn’t deny that in the’ 
Jast two years some 20,000 less’ 


workers are employed in producing 
their cars, though their production 
averages the same. , 


of | 


So getting back to this Ford “in- 


‘at Ford decide how much each 
‘executive is worth to the firm? 


How do they figure out, how the! 


id 
dear 


(10 top executives should be 
when they give “their all” for 
old Ford? 


} 


' 


on 


like to know is, how does personnel| 


me Page> situation in Detroit 
and the State of Michi the’ 
wo 


an, 

rkers have a right to » 4 “what 
‘happens now?” He said that the! 
U. §. Department of Labor's desig-| 


nation ot “distressed area” will in’ 


itself do little to help create jobs. 


Meanwhile all types of “commis- 
sions” are mushrooming around 
with lots of glittering names and no 
ideas of how to make jobs. 


The prediction of state officials 
about joblessness getting worse on 
the 1958 model has been buried by'| 
newspapers as has Gov. Williams’ 
proposal for a statewide investiga- 
tion of why and what to do. It looks, 
like Williams with the help of or-| 


ganized labor is going to have to 


“do it himself” if anything is going 
to be done. Industry terms it afl’ 
“seasonal,” 


BULLETIN: Detroit area dairy 
farmers dissatisfied with the re- 
ported price increase have begun 
preparations for a milk strike. 

DETROIT. — The press organs 
of the auto companies and spokes- 
man like former FBI agent John 
Bugas of Ford made no protest or 
cries about “inflation” recently 
when long suffering consumers 
here had milk prices raised one 
cent a quart. 

Borden the leader of the milk 
trust said that milk prices will now 
be two and one-half cents a quart. 
This is equal to 46% cents a hun- 
dred pounds, there being 46% 
quarts in 100 pounds of milk. The 
company union front for Borden, 
the Michigan Producers Associa- 
tion, which handles the abe 
and ns up of milk from dairy 
farmers will net most of this raise. 


At present they are get- 


will get. 
than eight cents a quart. 


Farmers ready milk strike as 
Milk trusts up price to consumer 


weeks by farmers and the MMPA,, 
to head it off, became “militant”! 
and demanded from the creameries; 
a one cent raise a quart. They got 
it and its now passed on to the 
consumers. | 

Charles Lockwood, well known) 
spokesman for the Greater Detroit! 
Consumers Council charged that 
the raise represented a “merciless 
and shameful squeeze on the cus- 
tomers. A small increase to the 
farmer is being used as an excuse to 
boost retail prices . . . the dairy 
farmers will never receive a fair 
deal until the whole marketing set- 
up is basically changed.” 

* 


MEANWHILE the profits of the 
milk trusts tell the story of whose 
getting the cream. The big five are, 
‘Borden, National Dairy, Foremost, 
Carnation, Beatrice. Their net 

rofits before taxes totaled $98 mil- 
ion in 1945 but in 1956 were near- 
twice as large—$75 million. Bor- 


A strike situation has loomed for 


] 
tees six months’ profits just out re- 


veals $11,402,120 after taxes, Na- 
tional Dairies, $22,394,881. 
DETROIT. — The U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that its 
Detroit Consumer Price Index ad- 
vanced 0.4 percent between April 
and May 1957 to reach a new all- 
time high of 121.9 (1947-1949 
equals 100). The May 1957 index 


and 3.6 percent above 
the previous high of 117.5 reached 
in July 1954. The Detroit index in 
May 1957 was 1.9 percent higher 
than the U. S. index. Between May 
1956 and May 1957 increases were 
noted in the Detroit index as 2.7 
percent for medical care, 2.3 per- 


Mich 6 Bail 


and passed it to the U. S. Circuit 
was 3.3 percent above the level of Court of Appeals. 


| May ] 
ing arguments for cutin 


which are still jampacked with un- 
sold 1957's. 
Great pressure is coming on 
ealers from the corporation to get 
rid of the 57s. Dealers off the rec- 


ealers are stuck and have to con- 
stantly reduce their margin of 
profit to even make a sale. 

“Automotive News” reports, “a 
good number of dealers are resign- 
ed to washing down the drain much 
of the profit they managed to wring 
out of a tough market in the first 
half of the year in order to clear 
their décks in time for the 58 
models.” 

We are now in the period of big 
discounts, free prizes, such as re- 
frigerators, ponies or movie cam- 
eras with the purchase of a new 
car. As the days wear on, the offers 


Picard Bails 
Out on Cut of 


DETROIT. — Federal Judge 
Frank Picard found he had no au- 
thority to reduce bail of the six 
Michigan Smith Act defendants 


Federal Judge Picard said dur- 
bail be- 
fore him recently that if the Cir- 
cuit Court is going to reverse on 
the Michigan cases, he hopes there 
won't be a new trial. 

Ernést Goodman, attorney for 
the six, has now filed a motion 


\start rolling up to the showrooms,| Some factory spokesman admit 


of the record that dealers are load- 
ed and pipelines jammed. 
| * 

AT the same time second quart- 
er profits for auto companies and 


ord tell you that the corporation) equipment makers shows $366,- 
| got their money for the 57s but the 


| 491,000 made, a rise of 17 percent 
\over the second quarter of 1956. 


1,200 Plymouth 
Workers to Lose 


Jobs, No Severance 


DETROIT. — Some 1,200 will 
‘lose their jobs at Plymouth on the 
1958 model as one line (assembly) 
moves to a new plant at ty 
‘Delaware. No severance pay is 
given these workers out of Chry- 
isler’s fabulous profits for the first 
‘six months of 1957, which were 
$89,740,757 after taxes. 


157 

At Newark the town is known as 
jimcrow and Negro workers who 
might choose to move with the job 
from here will find widespread dis- 
crimination. Also with no union at 
the plants until a NLRB election 
takes place, the lid will be off on 
production standards, as well as 
anti-unionism and discrimination. 

No travel pay has yet been won 
by UAW for these workers choos- 
ing to move from here to Newark. 
It’s not even so far being placed 
before Chrysler. The workers are 
members of Plymouth local 51, who 
are being laid off. 


cent for personal care, 5.5 percent 


with the Circuit Court asking for 


for transportation, 0.8 percent for 
reading and recreation, 4.4 percent 
for housing and 2.1 percent for ap- 
parel. Over this May 1956 May 
1957 period the food price index 
advanced .2.5 .percent. and _the 
“other goods and services” index 


.a reduction in the bail of the six. 

The Circuit Court has been 
ordered by the U. S. Supreme 
‘Court to review the Michigan case 
in the light of the high court's de- 
cision reversing a number of con- 
victions of California defendants, 


was up 1.5 percent, 


{and ordering new trials for others. 


~ ail 


9 Governors Given Proof 


Of Resort Bias _ 


ra ae | 
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Local Unions Speak Out 


TWO UNION LOCALS on the West Coast get into the anti- 
United Steelworkers Local 2058 spread the 


H-bomb campaign. 
H-test issue across the front page 


230 of the United Auto Workers adopted a resolution opposing 
further H-tests. The resolution was published in the local’s news- 


paper, “The Feather Merchant.” 
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of its paper, “The Beam.” Local 


By JACK STYLES - 


The Worker will be glad to cooperate.” 


The evidence sent by this newspaper to the Governors includes: 


discrimination laws; 
pages last week; 


ber of summer retreats. 


spread. 

THE WORKER'S first-hand 
probe was conducted via a pair 
of letters which were sent to 
some 75 summer hotels in the 
New York-New England grea. 
One letter was sent by a Mrs. E. 
whe inquired about rates and 
accommodations for a husband 
and wife for the last two weeks 
in August. The second letter, 
from a Mr. R., was substantially 
the same as Mrs. E’s, except that 
it identified the sender as a Ne- 
gro. In all cases, the two letters 
were mailed at exactly the same 
time. 

Of the 75 resorts queried, only 
two did not respond at all, to 
either Mrs. E. or Mr. R. A total 
of 73 vacation spots responded 
to Mrs. E's inquiry with folders, 
illustrated ‘brochures, rate cards, 
and in most cases, warm, per- 
sonal letters. ' 

Forty-nine resorts presumably 
gave Mr. R’s inquiry the waste- 
basket treatment — since that 
number never answered the Ne- 
gro couple’s letter at all. 

* 
INCLUDED AMONG the 49 


who ignored Mr. Rs inquiry 
were some of the swankiest, most 


—— ee ae 


How Did the Dixiecrats Get 


Those Five Crucial Votes? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THERE is much for the voters to ponder in the way the Dixiecrats ran their mi- 
nority of 18 into a winning combination during the Senate's debate of the Administration's 


civil rights bill. For there was never a verdict—if the result of the month’s debate can be: 


called a verdict—less justified by the 
evidence. The evidence showed 
that there exists massive denials of 
voting rights to Negro citizens. in 
Southern states. But the Senate's 
verdict would give federal courts 
the right to persuade but not pun- 
ish those guilty of interfering with 
the right to vote. 

“There was and should have been 
no doubt about ‘the opposition to 
any federal protection of yeu 
rights by Deep South Senators an 
other officials from that area. There 
was the voluminous record. of the 
hearings in the House Judiciary 
Committee to indicate this. And 
there were the statements by South- 
ern Senators on the floor to the ef- 
fect that a right to vote bill in any 


form would be unacceptable to : 
them. Their implacable resistance 
was shown in 
Sen. William F. Knowland’s (R- 


Cal): motion to make the bill the 


71-18 vote on’ 


This vote was taken on July 8. 
* 


BUT before Southern Senators’ 


‘pending business of the Senate.'ton B. Anderson (D-NM) who made) 


similar arguments in favor of strik-| 
ing out Section Three of the bill 
which aimed at giving federal pro-} 


agreed to permit a vote Sen. Jos-|tection to civil rights - guaranteed) 


eph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) made 
assurances on and off the floor that 
a strong coalition was being form- 
ed to fight for amendments to make 
the bill more palatable to the South- 
erners. . 
Then as the debate wore on with 
the Dixiecrat bloc raising alarms 
about the prospect of federal troops 
forcing racial integration at “bayo- 
net point,” other gratuitous com- 
promises were offered. Sen. George 
D. Aikens, Vermont Republican, 
co-author of one of these compro- 
mises, snap angrily at a ques- 
tioner that he wanted a civil rights 
law and not a perennial political 
issue. i 
Aiken was joined by Sen. Clin-; 


under the 14th Amendment. | 

In.an apparent attempt.to save. 
this section, Sens. Hubert . H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn) teamed with, 
Sen. Knowland on an amendment) 
repealing the Reconstruction statute 
which gave the President authority 
to use military force to enforce 
“judicial ua wal 


AND with every appeasement 
the Southerners grew stronger. For 
example when the vote on striking 
Section Three from the bill was 
em on July 24 oe ay was 52 
or appeasement an against. 
Then, according to the pro-civil! 
rights coalition which Knowland 

(Continued on Page 4) | 


luxurious vacation retreats in the 
northeast. 


The Lake Tarleton Club, Pike, 
N.H., for instance, places great 
emphasis on its cultural pro- 
gram which includes lecture-dis- 
cussions by such people as au- 
thor Cleveland Amory, Regina 
Resnik of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, historian Pierre Van Paasen 
and Dorothy Gordon of the New 
York Times Youth Forums. 


On July 22, Mrs. E. and Mr. 
R. sent their letters to the Lake 
Tarleton Club, On July 29, Mrs. 
E. received a welcome letter and 
illustrated folder. On fuly 31, 
Mrs. E. received ANOTHER let- 
ter from Lake Tarleton by way 
of follow-up. To date, Mr. R. 
has had no word from the New 
Hampshire resort. 


* 
GREEN MANSIONS, War- 


rensburg, N.Y., has an enviable 
reputation for its enterprising 
cultural programs—as well as its 
excelient facilities, Former staft 
members of the Adirondacks re- 
sort include Imogene Coca, Har- 
old Rome and Jo Van Fleet 
among others. 


Mr. R. and Mrs. E. sent their 


inquiries on July 22. The folder 
which Mrs. E. received a week 
later said that “Creen Mansions 
has always attracted a group of 
sophisticated and mature vaca- 
tionists.” 

The resort's management does 
not seem to be interested in at- 
tracting “sophisticated and ma- 
ture’ Negro vacationists, how- 
ever, since they have ‘yet to an- 
swer Mr. R’s letter. 


” 


THE NEVELE Country Club, 
Ellenville, N.Y., was “delight- 
ed to learn” that Mrs. E. was 
planning to spend her vacation 
at “the ultimate in fine resorts.” 
The plush hotel's management 
was able to curb its enthusiasm, 
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DOCUMENTARY proof of the widespread Jimcrow policies of met- 
ropolitan area resort hotels has been forwarded to the Governors of nine 
northeastern states by The Worker. Similar material has been sent-to 
the New York State Committee Against Discrimination (SCAD), 

In accompanying letters to the chief executives,of the vacation- - 
land states, John Gates, editor of The Worker, said: “We earnestly urge 
you to conduct your own investigation of this shocking situation in which 


1) Photostats of letters from various resorts which prove gross violations of anti- 
2) A statistical breakdown of The Worker's exclusive survey, first reported in these 
3) Copies of The Worker articles to date citing discriminatory practices by a num- 


This documented material has been sent to Gov. Averill Harriman of New York, 
Gov. Edmund S. Muskie (Maine), Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff (Conn.), Gov. Foster Fur- 
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colo (Mass), Gov. George M. Leader (Pa.) Gov. Robert B. Meyner (N. J.), Gov. Lane 
Dwinell (N. H.), Goy. Joseph B. Johnson (Vt.), and Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (R. I.) 
Meanwhile, The Worker completed its unprecedented investigation into the 
policies of vacation hotels. Final results of this exclusive survey confirm and extend the 
conclusions published here last week—that the Jimcrow system is blatant and wide- 


1est 


. 


however, upon learning that Mr. 
R. also was planning to spend 
his vacation at the Nevele. Mrs. 
E. received her reply on July 
26. Mr. R. is still waiting. 

The Griswold Hotel & Coun- 
try Club, Croton, Conn., told 
Mrs. E. on July 24that they 
could offer*her a wide choice of 
accommodations for the Ang. 
17-Sept. 2 period, In fact, the 
Griswold was so anxious for this 
late season trade_that they of- 
fered a 10 percent discount on 
weekly stays during that inter- 
val. 

But their desire for guests ap- 
parently does not extend to Ne- 
gro vacationists. Mr. R. has yet 
to hear from the swank Connec- 
ticut hotel. 

On and on goes the list of va- 
cation spots which ignored the 
inquiry by Mr. R. From the Gal- 
en Hall Hotel & Country.Club 
in Wernersville, Pa. to the 
Woodstock Inn in Vermont; from 
the plush Lido at Lido Beach, 4; 
L. I. to Vaill’s Hotel out onan 
island in the Atlantic Ocean—the 
story was the same, Warm, cour- 
teous, friendly responses to Mrs, 
E. and her husband. No response 
to the Negro couple. 

* 


OF THE 26 HOTELS which 
DID respond to Mr. R., only 14 
indicated that a Negro couple 
would be welcome to spend 
their vacations there. Three re- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


THE HEAT 


Bigoted resort Owners are 
having an unusually warm sum- 
mer—and we're happy to take a 
small .share of the credit. The 
Worker's investigation into vaca- 
tionland Jimcrow has certainly 
made scores of bias-practicing 
hotel-keepers hot under the col- 
lar. 

Cold weather or not, that's 
what The Worker is doing all th> 
time—turning the heat on bias 
and injustice wherever they're 
found. But, like the old song. 
says, you can't do a thing “if you 
ain't got the do-re-mi.” 

While contributions. continue 
to come in, our drive for funds 
is still lagging seriously, $17,000 
more is needed by Labor Day for 
The Worker to continue operat- 
ing. We are sure that every 
reader must have at least 
friend or relative who 
down deep if he had a 

was doing 
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Puerto Ricans Victimized \— the bet corner — 


By Phony Unions in N.Y. 


SOME 30,000 to 40,000 Spanish-speaking workers, in New York City, it is estimated, 
have been sold out under low-wage contracts, through the operations of a gang of cut- 
wyers, and phony union organizers. The picture as it 


has unfolded before the Senate 
rackets committee includes: 

¢ An undisclosed number of 
policemen, including a precinct, 
are alleged to be involved in the 
‘labor’ operations of the gangsters. 

® John Dioguardi (Johnny . Dio) 
convicted extortionist, and associate 
of James Hoffa, international vice- 
president of the Teamsters Union. 

* Scores of chiseling employers 
mostly operators of small shops pay- 
ing substandard wages to Puerto 
Rican and Negro ko. coll 

® Marshall Miller, “labor con- 
sultant” who was dumped from the 
Republican - controlled New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 

© A group of about 12 Jawyers 
who negotiated deals between the 
operators of paper unions and em- 
ployers. 

* 

VICTIMS in the operation have 
been the Puerto Rican workers who 
have been forced to: accept low 
wages; the labor mevement which 
has been prevented from organiz-) 
ing these workers; and the team-| 
sters union which has been sub- 
jected to dictatorial control] through 
the use of the paper locals. 

Payment fs substandard wages 
to Puerto Rican workers has caused) 
Jarge numbers of them to apply for’ 


city relief, according to John Mc-/the Senete committee, for its own 


Nilf, secretary of the Association of 
Cathohe Trade Unionists. 


throat employers, hoodlums, shady la 


OR winteichecaaaie 


‘ move against several unidentified 


union dues, but having no say-so 
over the contract negotiated for 
them. 

Having negotiated a phony con- 
tract, the employers were protect- 
ed for two years under National 
Labor Relations Board procedures 
from being challenged by legiti-| 
mate trade union organizations.| 
They were happy to pay off for this 
protection to the shady lawyers and 
racketeers. 

* 


UNCOVERING of the stench by 


purposes, has compelled leaders of 
the official trade union movement 


New. York City CIO Council; 
James Quinn, secretary of the AFL 
Central Trades and 


bor Coun- 
cil, and Harry Van Arsdale, busi- 
ness manager of Local 3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Announcement that an active 
campaign, including the possible 
use of strike action, would be under- 
taken was made by McGavin last 
week. He said, on behalf of the 
committee, that they already had 
enough information on hand to 


plants. 

The paper locals involved in-; 
cluded some which had been chart- 
ered originally by the AFL United! 
Auto Workers (not to be confused) 
with the CIO Auto Workers Union, 
now the AFL-CIO Auto’ Workers)! 
and were later transferred to the 
Teamsters Union. 

The paper teamster locals were 
used by the forces of John O'Rourke 
in their successful fight several 
months ago for control of the Team-| 
sters Joint Council here. Charters’ 
for the paper locals were secured) 
through the intervention of Hoffa. | 
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THE role of Marshall Miller in 
the web of corruption has not been 


fully established yet. Miller held) 


his unpaid consultant post with 
the joint legislative committee for 


a 


BASEBALL IS A GAME which lives as much in the memory 
as it does in the headline on this morning's newspaper. Thé old men 
sitting in the sun-field bleachers continue the battle of Huggins vs. 
McGraw and Ruth vs. Cobb long into the hot summer afternoons ; 
the youngster willing to tear himself away from Musial, Mantle and. 
Mays for a few moments can also live, for a brief heartbeat, in 
noe world of Grover Cleveland Alexander, Rogers a 
Walter Johnson. __ “sae | ee 

The diamond heroes of yesteryear hold a strange fascination for 
me. My father, who actually saw Heinie Zi chase Eddie 
Collins home with the run that decided the 1917 World Series, 
knows that he can always get my attention when he reminisces about 
Frankie Frisch, Heinie Groh and the other stars of Coogan’s Bluff 
when Giants walked the Polo Ground sod. 

And now I have memories too — memories’ of other games and 
more recent heroes. I was eight years old when I saw my first major 
league game. (Can you ever forget the first one you saw?) The 
Yankees beat the St. Louis Browns by a score of 5-3 and an aging, 
pudgy outfielder by the- name of Babe Ruth hit a ball far into the 
eft field stands and touched his cap as he crossed home plate and 
headed for the Yankee 


BASEBALL is a memory book—and my own collection of 
nostalgia starts with the pre-war Yankees when Lou Gehrig was every 
boy's idol and Joe DiMaggio. was a promising newcomer. In 
1941, when a--revitalized Dodger team came along to challenge 
Yankee supremacy, we camped all night on the cold ground at 16\st 
Street to see the opefing game of World Series. And through 
drooping eye-lids we saw “Ducky” Medwick fall into the left-fie 
stands as he stole a homerun from Joe DiMaggio. But to no avail, as 
Red Ruffing beat the upstart Brooks 3-2. 

And even though in later years the Dodgers and Jackie Robin- 
son won my interest and loyalty, I still retain a stubborn admiration 
for the men who wear the Yankee uniform (World Serjes with Brook- 
lyn excepted, of course). Certainly no youngster raised with the 
awesome image of Joe DiMaggio in his boyhood dreams could for- 
sake the Bronx Bombers so long as the Yankee Clipper reigned 
supreme in centerfield. 

Only sports-writers and quiz contestants bother with the box- 
scores of yesterday. The record book settles all arguments. But 
the persistent images and human drama are not contained in cold 
statistics. 


- 
* 


dugout. 


itched in baseball 


ie 


‘ 


: 


MORE THAN 100 no-hit games have been 
history, according to the book. But Bobby Feiler’ss 1-0 no-hitter 
agaist the Yankees in 1946 was the only one which was more than 
a newspaper story for me — until 1 watched Don Larsen’s, unbe- 
lievable, perfect game in last year’s world series. (I've seen two no- 
hitters on TV, but I haven't met a fan yet who will count a televised 
contest in his personal memory album.) 

The record books say that J. Robinson, playing 1b,, first ap- 
peared in a major league game on April 15, 1947. But a young man 
sitting high above centerfield.on that bright spring afternoon had a 
strange and wususpected lump in his throat when he heard the publie 
address system call off for the first time the name of a Negro base- 


A “depressed job area” has been| 
created, he told the Senate Select|'© 4rouse themselves. 
Committee on Improper Practices} Months ago, the New York Ja- 
in ee Labor oe Management| bor movement had announced a! 
Field. The employers and corrupt} drive against the, racket system! 
Jabor leaders “have made it virtu-| ‘d a patie Ts 
ally impossible for a Puerto Rican|*™0"8 the ee ee uf 
worker supporting a family, to earn|the campaign never got off the 
over $45 a week.” He described it' ground. Participating in conferences 
asa looting of welfare funds. ‘at that time were Peter McGavin, | 

Other witnesses described NOW| 9 costars Te I ae Pee ey 
Spanish-speaking workers have)" " oe Sseany, Press| 


four years; and was ousted only 
when accused before the Senate. 
committee*sof conniving with em- 
ployers. He was dismissed from the 
AFL Upholsterers Union in 1949) 
|for allegedly accepting a bribe from 
an employer. He is now a panel) 
member of the American Arbitra-| 
tion Association and consultant ‘a 


been enrolled in paper 
. forced to pay initiation fees and 


— ———_—_— 


Charge Racists Incited Youths 
In Weeklong Chicago Attacks 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO—Has the week-long series of attacks against the Negro people of this 
city, which began with the brutal assault at Calumet Park, come to an end. Who is re- 
sponsible for these attacks—who organized them in the past, and will continue to organ- 


ize these anti-Negro assaults? 


Will the administration of the 
city of Chicago, which has been 
accused of “coddling” the rae- 
ists ever since the Trumbull Park 
attack continue to give them aid 
and comfort? 

These are some of the perti- 
nent questions. being asked by 
Chicagoans, following a series 
of attacks on the Negro people 
of this city. 

a ° 

RESPONDING to the de- 
mands of many unions, the Illi- 
nois State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil at a special executive beard 

meeting, blasted the anti-Negro 
attacks and called for effective 
action to prevent any recurrence. 
Many Negre unionists have been 
injured, and their cars damaged, 
as they travelled to and from 
work through the embattled 
southeast side. 

In strong language the CIO 
Council said: 

“From the available reliable 
evidence such lawlessness and 
violence was entirely unpro- 
voked, carefully planned and 
carried out by malicious racial 
bigots. The resulting physical 
injuries to several score of. cit- 
izens is a blot on the reputation 
of our community. This last 
incident of breaking and violat- 
ing the law is the most recent 


unions,;dent of the AFL-CIO; Morris lushe-' 


the Textile Trades Association as, 


witz, secretary-treasurer of the 


in a series of similar disturbances 
occurring mainly in the: South 
Side of Chicago, but also else- 
where.” 

The Council, while calling for 
an investigation of the attacks, 
commended Mayor Daley for 
his firm statements. 

At a meeting of over a hun- 
dred Negro leaders, Russell W. 
Lassley, international vice pres- 
ident of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, 
called the attacks, “outrageous 
and a breakdown of law and or- 
der in our community.” He 
charged that the “riots” were 
a “conspiracy that use the. ju- 
veniles to do the work.” 

The Negro leaders agreed to 


set up a t organization 
called - the Coordinating Com- 
mittee For Maintenance of. Cit- 
izenship Rights.” 

MAYOR DALEY has pledged 
effective police action to curb 
the anti-Negro assailants. ‘This 
was done at a meeting with 35 
aroused leaders: of the Negro 
people. Included in this dele- 
gation were all six Negro alder- 
men. 

Alderman Claude W. B. Hol- 
man, one of the participants in 
the conierence told The Worker, 
“the ci!y must stop treating ri- 
oters with kid gloves.” The at- 


well as to upholstering companies. 


tackers “should be arrested and 
proper charges filed against 
them. It is necessary to get 
tough and enforce the law. Cod- 
dling should not be tolerated, 
the police should uphold the 
law, not run.” : 

Since the conference there has 
been a perceptible tightening of 
law enforcement in the city. In 
spite of this there are contin- 
ued reports of harassment of 
Negro workers by Chicago po- 
lice. 

Many of the city’s pro demo- 
cratic spokesmen have pointed 
the finger of responsibility at 
the South Deering Improvement 
Association as, at least, an ideo- 
logical instigator of the attacks. 
The Association, which has been 
the spearhead of racism. at 
Trumbull Park, publishes a 
monthly racist sheet called the 
Bulletin. 

. 


EVERY discussion on the re- 
cent events in Chicago, notes 
the contizued segregation of the 
ever growing Negro population 
in Chicago. The failure to re- 


solve the housing situation, by 
making cf the entire city an in- 
tegrated city, is considered by 


many the basic source of many 
frictions in the city. 


ball player. And somehow the old words and awkward melody of 
The Star-Spangled Banner sounded gloriously new and fresh and it 
felt good to be an American all over again. 

The pages of the memory book are vivid — and the intense 
dramas all seem to have reached their climaxes only yesterday. Rex 
Barney striking out Joe DiMaggio with the bases loaded in the filth 
game of the 1947 series. . . . Willie Mays stealing what would have 
been a base-clearing double from Bobby Morgan in the opening 
game of 1952 — before Willie’s feats had become commonplace. . . . 
Pete Reiser stealing home in a tight game during the 1947 pennant 
scramble. . . . Jerry Coleman winning the 1949 pennant for the 
Yankees with ar. 8th-inning triple on the final day of the season. . . . 
And Roy Campanella leaping high in the air with exhultation as Gil 
Hodges clutched Pee Wee Reese's throw which won the final game 
of the 1955 World Series for the Dodgers. ' 

. > 

IN YEARS TO COME, when my own sons will help me relive 
those moments, the memories will be fresh and vivid aguin, just as 
my father’s baseball memory book is alive for him when he recalls 
the feats of the past for me. 


I know that baseball is only a sport, a game, a temporary | 


diversion for a hot summer evening. The world will not be changed 
by.Mickey Mantle’s next homer or Von MacDaniel's next strike-out. 
And it will make no difference at all to future Cones whether 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Brooklyn or Philadelphia cop this 
years pennant, 

I'm wise to the profit-hungry owners and the tin-horn gamblers 
and the full-time jingoists who cling like hungry leeches to our 
national pasttime. But I hope I never get so cynical that I lose that 
great big lump in my throat every time the home team hesitates 
tor a moment on the top step of the dugout and then comes charging 
out across the velvet-green diamond to begin another ball-game. 
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By ART SHIELDS 


Every empire has its em- 
perors. And the American 


Empire—the richest the world! ," 


has seen—is ruled by the em- 


perors of high finance. 

These rulers were not elected. 
They were born to royal splendor 
like the Kaisers of old. They are 
hereditary monarchs, whose power 
comes down from fathers and 
grandfathers before them. 

The Founding Fathers didn’t 
see these emperors ahead. They 
left no place for them in the U. S. 
Constitution. But the monarchs of 


John D's Empire Has Passed 


in insurance money. And control 
maximum profits. 

ere stock ownefship without 
control may just bring a few per: 
_ ,|cent—perhaps nothing at all. But 
CONTROL pives a capitalist the 
power to milk a company—and rob 
the ordinary stockholders—in many 
ways. The profits of CONTROL, 
says Perlo, may run from 25 to 50 


percent. , 

And the grandsons of John D. 
Rockefeller, The First, control 61 
billions. 


The Rockefeller strength is not 


" ‘The Empire of High Finance 
by Victor Perlo 


pire ns well. And ite shadow dask- 
ens Washington i» the 1950s. 


I CAN only give a glimpse of 
the riches of Perlo’s book here. 
And I wish I had space for his de- 
scription of the emperors’ tricky 
and cut-throat tactics. But we can 
only take a brief look at the main. 
divisions of corporate power in the 
empire. | i 

e U. S. Monopolists are divid- 


Wall Street dominate the Western 
Hemisphere today. They dominate 
its economy and nearly all its gov- 
ernments. And their power spreads 
through the capitalist world. 

And their wealth is measured 
in billions. Just three imperial fam-' 
ilies—the duPonts, Mellons and/| 
John D. Rocekefellers—own twelve 
billion dollars of property between, 


ed into eight major bands—or “in- 
terest groups, as the economists 
say. For the empire of finance is 
not a monolithic structure. There 
are many conflicts within it. The 
monopolists unite against the peo- 
le. But they often quarrel over the 


AY, A 
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Morgan s 

by Rockefeller dictators. _And 
profits are rocketed by the 
still richer oil fields in the Middle 
East and the still lower wages of 
Arab workers. 

Another branch of the Rockefel- 
lers controls a third imperial band 
~with thirteen billions behind it. 
This band is dominated by the 
grandsons of John D.’s brother 
William. And huge cop- 
per, railroad, utilities, biscuit, tex- 
tile, and foreign com- 
panies, foreign mining firms and 

(Continued on Page 10) 


based solely on OIL any more. The 
seven-billion-dollar Chase-Marhat- 
tan Bank is a major source of the 
family’s power. And the five 
Rockefeller brothers and their allies 
reap _— harvests from nearly 
every big ind today. 

THE Rock rs control the 
biggest oil companies. And OIL 
profits soar with the 27% nt 
tax exemption on every barrel. They 
are lifted still higher with the rich- 
es of the Venezuelan oil fields and 
the low wages of Latin American 
workers, whose unions were busted 


" THE ROCKEFELLER 


oot. 
These ot Serene bands 
control two hundred and eighteen 


Stenderd Oil | 
New Jersey 


them, and control eighty billions billion dollars of corporate wealth 
more. And there are other emper-|(as of 1955). That sum is almost 
ors as well. ‘impossible to imagine. For 10,000 
THESE felfows are the enemies men, counting a dollar a second, 
of-the people. They fight against} and working an eight-hour day 
democracy and labor at home and| with no week-ends off, could 
abroad. They own the Cadillac; hardly count it in a year. 
Cabinet and the bloody dictators' The strength of each band is 
in the Caribbean. They back the shown in a table on Page 10. And 
feudal Mid East kings. And they the Morgans and John D. Rocke- 
threaten the world with the Hydro-| fellers, it will be noted, are way 


Reckecelle- 
| Center | 
Eastern 
Airlines 
gen Bomb. — out in front. These two old dynas- 
They can be beaten, however.! ties control more than half of the 


Nine hundred million people have! empire's corporate wealth together. Din-Mathieson 
thrown off imperialism . already./ All. others are far behind. Chemical 
Hundreds of millions more are * 

rebelling against the emperors’) THE Morgans—whose power be- 
plans for global dominion. And) gan in a London bank a century 
American workers have an anti-|ago—control more than sixty-five 
monopoly tradition. billion dollars of capital today. 

But the people must not fight! That sixty-five billions is in top 
blindly. They must know the sec- Wall Street banks, titanic steel 
rets of the enemy’s strength and| mills, big copper mines in the 
his weak spots as well. And here’s| U. S. A., Canada, Chile, Africa! 
where Victor Perlo’s fine study of and Cyprus; great uranium and H-) 
“The 2Empire of High Finance”| bomb projects, railroads, utilities, | 
comes in. | shipping, grain mills, food plants, | 

Perlo is a Marxist economist, textiles, etc., etc. 
who has studied the emperors for, The 65 billions doesn’t tell the! 
years. He knows how they got whole Morgan story, however. The 
their power, and how they keep it.| Morgans also use lots of lite insur-' 
He knows how they manipulate| ance money that doesn't figure in) 
banks, insurance companies, tax/the super total. And this looks like) 
laws, labor laws, cabinet officials,| racketeering. For this money isn't: 


Aweragl end 
Nuclear 
Venta vet 
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J. D. 
RockEFELLER 
FAMILY 


Aled 9-0. Fasmeles 


Inter national 
Paper 


| What Jean Paul Sartre 
Feels About Algeria 


The following is an interview tem depends completely upon a,tions deprived the Moslems of the 
ver by M. Jean-Paul Sartre on certain type of exchange between few rights—and even these were 
es July 1, 1957. M. Jean-Paul |the colony and the mother country.;more apparent than real—that had 
Z pene admirals and American their own. | Sartre, one of the best known liv- ‘The colony sends agricultural prod-| been granted them; at the same 
ee gs policy. And he is recog-| . | ing French philosophers is the jucts and raw materials in return time, .the hte growth of popula- 
nized as an authority by scholars' THE racket works this wee! The} author of many novels, plays, |for manufactured products. The,tion lowe the standard of liv- 
at home and abroad. His study of, Morgans CONTROL two giant in-| 44 philosophical works which jcolony sells its products at very!ing even more. In Algeria, the 


“American Imperialism” won much 


attention six years ago. “The Em-' 


pire of High Finance” will win) 
more. 

This book brings Anna Roches- 
ters historic “Rulers of America” 
(1936) up to date. There have 
been many changes in the master 


class in 21 years. Monopoly has de-| 


surance companies—Prudential and 
New York Life—with more than 
20 billions between them. And 
Morgan . industries borrow 
money almost at will. 

This isn’t Morgan money, how- 
ever. It belongs to the insurance 
policyholders, that is to every-day 
people. But the policyholders have 


this 


| 


the | 


have been translated, read, and 
produced throughout the world. 
He is particularly known for 
his development of the philoso- 
phy of Existentialism. 


AS an introductory state- 
ment to his interview, M. 


‘Sartre said: “It is not a ques- 


low prices; the mother country, average standard of living of the 
sells at world price or even—this' Moslems is ten times less than that 
is true of France—above world|of the Europeans. Official statis- 
price. This type of exchange can tics place their earnings at 20,000 | 
exist only id wal two conditions: to 25,000 francs per year, or 
that the colony remain an agricul-| $55.00. -Many believe that it is 
tural country, industrially under-| far below these estimates. In a 
developed; and that. the mother situation which is basically so un- 
country reduce its costs of produc-,sound and which is continually 


veloped enormously as Miss Roch-| nothing to say about their money.! tign of knowing whether or tion—in other words, be provided, deteriorating, the population, each 


ester predicted. And the emperors | 
are much stronger today. 

New faces appear among the 
money Kaisers in Perlo’s report. 
The western giant—the 10-billion- 
dollar Bank of America—has join- 
ed the imperial circle. And the 
once-mighty Kuhn, Leeb bankers 
have lost their imperial crown. 
Kuhn, Loeb is just an important 
duchy of Wall Street today. 

The titanic Rockefeller family 
has climbed to. the top, however. 
It stands shoulder to shoulder with 
its old rival—the House of Morgan 


—on the peaks of finance. It has 
won political leadership of the em- 


The emperors of finance inveSt it 
as they will. And this shameful 
racket gets much attention from 
Perlo. For the life insurance com- 
panies—with ninety billions of as- 
sets—are an ocean of credit for the 
money monarchs today. 

The Rockefellers are equally 
guilty. They control the vast -re- 
sources of Metropolitan Life, the 
world’s biggest, and Equitable, 
which is third in line. And they 
also use the policyholders’ money 
almost at will. 

THE John D. Rockefellers’ fam- 
ily already contro! sixty-one billions 
of corporate assets, without count- 


J. P. MORGAN 


‘not the demands of the. 
Front of National Liberation dem- 
onstrate their ‘intransigence.’ The 
question for us, as Frenchmen, 
to know if we can afford a deva- 
‘stating war, each day becoming) 
‘more horrible and a greater finan-| 
‘cial drain. We must decide wheth- 
-er we wish to ruin our economy, 
increase each day the already pro- 
found gulf between France and 
the people of Algeria, remain pe 
alyzed both on. the national and on 
the international level because of 
this over-riding issue, risk at every, 
moment the extension of the con- 
flict or the intervention of the 
United Nations; or if our govern- 
ment wants to end the war before 
it is too late, and thus save- what 
can still be saved in our relations 
with the Algerian people. 
“Viewed in this light, the only 
realistic policy is the recognition 
of the Algerian State and the rapid 
commencement of negotiations 
with its quelifed representatives.” 


QUESTION: “According to 
some people, the recourse to arms 
is a solution of despair, which the 
Algerian people could and should 
have avoided. They maintain that 
the Algerians should have sought 
a solution in the policy known as 
the policy of assimilation. In your 
opinion, is this a reasonable argu- 


with large numbers of unskilled day more miserable, was naturally 
laborers whose salaries tend to be, forced to revolt and cry out for 
almost nothing. Fundamentally, the independence which it could 
this means that the indigenous’never have achieved peacefully. 

population must be kept at an ex-| “The colonial system demands 
tremely low and miserable stand-|the existence of a colonized people 
ard of living: should this rise,|and at the same time demands that’ 
prices would rise proportionately this existence be maintained at tlie 


jand. the entire colonial system lowest possible standard of living; 


this contradiction leaves the na- 
“To maintain an entire people “ve ge with no other re- 
in this condition of misery and mal- COUTse but to revolt. /Igerian pa- 
nutrition, force is the only possible oUsm 1s the _ necessary conse- 
method. As long as there is ai quence of colonial racism. 


colony, the colonists must have a he 
sianipol of political rights. For QUESTION: “I understand that 
this reason, any attempts in the) the opmion you have just expressed 
past by representatives of the Al-|5 that of many intellectuals, poli- 
gerian people to obtain ‘cdmplete, cians, businessmen, and of a large 
assimilation’ were necessarily,Portion of French public opinion 
doomed to failure: ‘assimilation’| OF that he 5 ge eo oo 
$line ali Oo r the men of the 
would have implied equality of besapae’ Meuabiiale’ Pinel ox: tas 
basis of a program (as was true 


civil rights and a rise in the stand- 
also of Guy Mollet and P. Mendes- 


would collapse. 


ard of living—therefore the col- 

f th lonial system. What- 
lapse of the colonial system. What- France) which ed aoe 
the demands of the colonized, settlement of the Algerian problem. 
people are aimed against this sys-, 

e other part of French public opinion 
caught by the system as those col- ich seems to approve, or tol- 
onized, although the only ones to! 7 ie SO-Caln 

with ter- fication’ which is exactly the op- 
ror the constant and rapid growth POS 
of the Moslem population. This ea on) of the electorate had vot- 
‘ed on January 2, 1956. How do 
egorically any attempt at ‘assimila- 
as ries Pe M. SARTRE: “The Frenchmen 
of metropolitan France are «badly 


* 


ment?” | 
“The colon s- 


M. SARTRE; 


ever specific form they may take, 

However, there exists today an- 
tem. The Europeans, as firmly, 

erate the so-called policy of ‘paci- 

rofit from it, watched ; 
P posite of the policy for which thé 
growth obliged them to refuse rae explain this?” 
(Gontinued on Page 10) 


“THE systematic fixing of elec- 
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THE TALE OF T-43 


GATHER ROUND, dear readers, while“! 
tell the tale of T-43. 

T-43 is not an FBI agent. Nor is T-43 a new 
wonder-substance for removing the teeth while 
ee the enamel. T-43 is the Army’s heavy 
tank. 

T-43 was first built during the Korean war 
and the Army has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars on it. The actual number of T-43’s so far 
manufactured is a top military secret. So is the ex- 
act price the Army has ge for them. But a House 
committee has now made public one extraordinary 
feature of the T-43’s—they aren’t any good! 

These 60-ton tanks were built “in a hurry” 
by the Chrysler Corporation for possible use in 
the Korean war. None of them ever reached the 
front. Also, the House committee says, there was 
no need for them anyway. 

To cap it all, even if there had been a need, 
and even if they had reached the front, the 7 (8's 
would have proved worthless anyway. Right now 
these T-43’s are ‘in open storage somewhere, And 
it costs half a million dollars a year just to store 


them. 
* 
THINGS LIKE THIS — some people. 
“What a waste of money!”, y exclaim, as if 
money were everything. “What a way for Chrysler 
Corporation to behave—not even giving back the 
money!’, forgetting that the contract provided 
that so jong as the government specifications were 
met, it was no responsibility of the contractor if 
the specifications produced unworkable tanks. 
Perhaps because I am of an optimistic nature, 
I approach the matter differently. 1 would not 


“ by Alan Max 


waste the reader's time if it were only to criticize 
the Army and carp at . I look beneath the 
surface of the T-43 and in its very imper- 
fections,I glimpse a hope: for the future. 

Let me explain. For some time now I have 
watched one disarmament conference an- 
other flounder when a diplomat would rise in a 
meeting of our own delegation and ask: 

“But what will ha to the profits of Gen- 
eral Motors, General and all the other 
Generals?”, 

At which point the American delegates would 
return home, get down on their knees before these 
Generals and promise never to attend a similar 


conference again. 
But doesn’t T-48 provide us now with the 


answer? : 


* 

I AM CONVINCED disarmament confer- 
ences always collapsed in the past simply because 
they were on the wrong track. Instead of a world 
pact to cut down on arms, why not a pact instead 
to increase military spending—on condition that 
none of the equipment work? Tanks that only 
traveled in circles, cannons that hurled a dart no 
more than two feet, jet bombers that reached a 
maximum altitude of 27 inches, nuclear wea 
tet merely played “Take Me Out to the Ball- 
Park” , 

And as an added incentive to the manufac- 
turers, special bonuses for extra unworkability! 

The secret of my plan is that it combines 
peace with still greater war-profits; For, to para- 
phrase the Good Book, what profiteth it a man to 
gain the whole world, if he loses his profiteth? 


Oil Aggression in Oman Seen 
Arousing Bitter Resentment 
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| other public body in 


DISGRACEFUL SORE . 
TWO YEARS AGO, at the insistence of Governor 
Harriman, the State legislature undertook a much-publt- 
cized investigation of “subversive” activities in New York 
camps and resorts. Now The Worker has uncovered ev 
dence of a network of real subversion and un-American ac- 
tivity in the New York-New England vacationland area. 
This racial discrimination is practiced in open and di- 


| rect defiance of state anti- bias statutes. 


We trust that Governor Harriman — as well as the 
other chief executives—will immediately launch their own 
investigations of this shocking situation. We stand ready to 
cooperate with the Governor or the Legislature or any 

completing the exposure of this sore. 
We have already liealiel photostatic evidence of the 
results of our survey to the various governors. 

Though the resources of this newspaper are severely 
limited, as every reader knows all too well, we intend to 
continue this investigation. 

We will also continue to make the results of our re- 
search available to the law—enforcement agencies of the 
respective states and the general public. 


OMAN 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES disclosed at his Tuesday 
press conference one fact which should arouse all Amer- 
icans. He said that the Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., which ig 
operating in Oman, is owned by “British, American and 
other oil interests.” 

de- 


Therefore, the RAF jet planes which are er 
of the 


—_—_--- 


THE ruthless strafing by the, discontinuation of the tests, as a,the veg be Rumania last week, fenseless men, women: and children, in that corner 
British Air Force of civilians in the| minimum step. lof Nikita Khrushchev, Soviet Com-| Arabian peninsula, are operating in behalf of our oil mo- 
Oman, at the southeastern corner} The World Council represents munist Meader, and President Tito nopolies : 


of the Arabian peninsula, threatens! 165 Protestant and Eastern Ortho-|of Yugoslavia. The Moscow radio 
to arouse again the peoples of Af-|dox bodies in 50 countries. Presi-| said 


rica and Asia as during the Suez 
crisis. 

First offieial action was taken 
Tuesday night by the Egyptian Na- 


dents of the council, who were pres- 
ent in New Haven, were Bishop 
Sante Uberto Barbieri, Bishop of 
the Methodist Church in Argentina, 


tional Assembly which unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing “the French and British a 
sion in Algeria and Oman’ 
called on al parliaments to “inter- 
vene and stop the fighting.” 


The RAF was sent in, followed) m., gland; Metropolitan Mar Thoma as well as the activities of the two 


by ground forces, to assure the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd., the right 
to drill for oil in Oman. The inter- 
vention is being carried through by 
the RAF allegedly on behalf of the 
Sultan of Muscat, Said bin Taimur, 
against a “rebellion” of the Imman 
of Oman, Ghalib bin Ali.. 


Possibility of the developing re- 
sistance of the Imman into a large- 
scale anti-imperialist dispute arose 
when a representative of the Im- 

man in Cairo distributed a memor- 
andum to governments of African 
and Asian countries who were as- 
sociated in the Bandung confer- 
ence in 1955. 


The State Department is watch- 
ing the situation nervously since 
the Imman’s representative, Sheik 
Mohammed el Harithy, also de- 
livered urgent notes to the U. S. 
and Soviet embassies in Cairo, ask- 
ing that the two countries act to 
halt the British assault. 

Last year the British-officered 
forces of the Sultan of Muscat 
seized control of Oman. “The Brit- 
ish military interference” has con- 
tinued since then the notes to the 
U. S. and the USSR said. “There- 
fore, we request you to intervene 
for a cease-fire and to bring about 
negotiations to establish peace be- 
tween us and the aggressors and 
to establish respect for the frontiers 
between us and the Sultan and re- 
spect for our independence and the 
restoration of our rights.” 

Seeretary of State John Foster 
Dulles attempted to play down the 


es-| Brandenburg o 
and| Church of Germany; Archbishop 


Uruguay and Bolivia; Bishop_Otto 
Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin and 
| the Evangelical 


Michael, Greek Archdiocese of 
North and South America: Dr. G. 
‘K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 


‘Juhonen, Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of Travancore, India; Rev. 
— Baillie, the Church of Scot- 
and; Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, 
presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of U. S. 

A SETTER understanding be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia appears the likely result of 


| delegations from the two 
countries agreed on “concrete 
forms of cooperation” between the 
Communist ‘Party of the Soviet 
‘Union and the League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia, “and on main- 
itaining of constant ties by the ex- 
change of party delegations, mu- 
tual information and publicatiofis.” 
| They also discussed “a number 
of questions concerning relations 
‘between the USSR and Yugoslavia, 
| Parties and the general interests of 
socialism and world peace particu- 
larly questions hampering a further 
development of mutual relations.” 
ee “continued their agreement to 
work for a further all-round devel- 
‘opment of relations and for the re- 
;moval of obstacles hindering this 
development.” 


; 


ow eee 


Dixiecrat and 5 Crucial Votes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


led, the lines were to be tightened. 
President Eisenhower made a clear- 
cut statement in favor of maintain- 
ing Section Four unamended. 

But when the vote was taken on 
Aug. 1, on the amendment to make 
jury trial mandatory in criminal 
contempt cases, 39 Democrats and 
12 Republicans were in the Dixie- 
crats’ corner. : 

Giving credit where it is due, 
the Republicans increased their op- 

ition to this emasculating move 
rom 25 on the July 24 vote to 33 


jagainst the jury trial amendment. 


On the other hand the Democrats 
decreased their opposition to ap- 
peasement in the same time from 
13 against striking Section Three to 
nine against the jury trial amend- 
ment, : | 

Five Democrats who voted 
against Section Three voted with 
the Dixiecrats to gut Section Four. 
These were Sens. John Kennedy 


British-sponsored aggression at his 
press conference on Tuesday by 
hilosophizing that~ trouble has 
. been “somewhat chronic in the area 
for a hundred years or there- 
abouts.” a 


THE world-wide struggle for a 
ban on H-bomb testing was given a 
major boost last week when the 


(Mass), Henry M. Jackson (Wash), 
Warren G. Magnuson (Wash), 
Frank Lausche (Ohio) and John 
Pastore (RI). Sen. Thomas Hen- 
nings (Mo) was flown in from his 
sick bed in an effort to overcome 


the defections. 


7 
_ WHY the Democratic defection? 
All of the answers are not in, but 


central committee of the World| 
Council of Churches urged @ trial 


one of them is that the amendment 


had the support of libérals in the 


high command of the Democratic 
— Senate liberals, according to 
reliable reports, sought desperately 
to get some backing from Demo- 
cratic liberals such as Dean Ache- 
son, former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
others. But while they were seek- 
ing this aid, Dean Acheson and 
Benjamin Cohen, the New Deal and 
Fair Deal functionaries, were busy 
drafting the very amendment they 
were being sought to oppose. 

In a large measure the old Re- 
lican-Dixiecrat alliance in the 
te was broken on the civil 

rights issue. But the crafty maneu- 
vers of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas, the Majority Leader, was 
able to offest this by successfully 
enlisting the liberals in and out of 
the Senate to front for Russell. — 

The Senate bill now is accept- 

able, at least without a filibuster, to. 
Russe and his Southern colleag- 
ues. But President Eisenhower 
hints at vetoing it not because it is 
too weak on civil right gurantees, 
but because its anti-injunection pro- 
visions are too sweeping. There is 
also talk of letting il wait in 
a House committee until next year 
if there is no agreement in the 
House on the Senate amendments. 


this year the voters will have some 
indication of who is responsible for 


their 1958 guidance, 


Dulles rejected the charge, cited by a reporter, that 
the U.S. is trying to steal Britain's oil loot in the Middle 
East. 

“There is no desire whatsoever to drive out or make 
trouble for British interests,” he said. “There is close coop- 
eration in that respect in that particular area.” 

Neither of Dulles’ alternatives represents the inter- 
ests of the American people. Our welfare will not be serv- 
ed either. by U.S. oil monopolies ousting the British oil mo- 
nopolies, nor by partnership with them in looting the Mid- 
dle East. Both involve a policy of colonial war and con- 
tain the germ of world war. | 

It would be to the interests of the American people if 
the role of the U.S. oil monopolists in Iraq Petroleum, were 
spread on the record by a congressional investigation. 

Men and women and children, are being offered up 
in Oman, on the alter of oil profits. 


HIROSHIMA 


THE CRY WENT round the world: in Hiroshima, 
this week of the dreadful anniversary when the first nuclear 
bomb dropped, the Mayor told 20,000 standing before the 
simple white cenotaph, “It is only a foolish illusion to try 
to maintain peace . . . by possessing atom and hydrogen 
bombs, and experimenting with them.” The pacifists who 
entered the proving grounds at ome Nevada (eleven 
of whom were jailed) in effect repeated the mayor's words. 

The spokesmen for the World Council of Churches 
meeting in New Haven expressed the profound fears of 
their multi-millioned congregation. Despite certain diverse 
viewpoints their statement concluded with an appeal for 
prayer, ur if “that as a first step ae ts conducting 
tests forego them at least for a trial period, either together 
or individually, in the hope that the others do the same. . .” 

In many ways much, if not most, of mankind, regard- 
ed the matter as the most compelling one on the world’s 
agenda. It boils down, the week’s demonstrations seemed 
to say, “Shall humanity survive or go down in “a comie 
holocaust?” For that first bomb that fell on Hiroshima has 
universally become regarded as a crime against mankind 
—and generations yet to be born. 

So what began as a whisper of protest only a short 
time ago has become a heart-rending cry. But the issue is 
still unresolved; perhaps it must become a veritable thun- 
pa of ou , ae ion a ions are made and 
agreed upon. And so, in Tokyo, ) ere 
twenty countries have gathered for the hid Vorld Con- 
ference for the Prohibition of Atom and Hydrogen 
and for Disarmament. Speak out, mankind, 


But if there is no civil rights law} 1. 


a wisp tion unti 
first, simple proposition, “Stop the test”, is accepted. 


ON THE WAY 
Not 


mn | ohn’s Barons 


But Wileox’s Negroes 


- By ABNER W. BERRY 


I STOOD once on a street 
corner in Camden, Ala., tak- 
ing in the Saturday after- 
noon scene of this. Wilcox 
County seat. Negroes over- 
ran the two-block shopping cen- 
ter, some on foot, others in 
rickety old mule-drawn wagons 
and still : 
others “came 
in gas-driven 
jalopies. 

Straight 
from New 


York where 
my complex- 
ion had not 
been subject- 
ed to the ef- 
fects of wind and sun, I was 
immediately i 
stranger. I felt ra naked be- 
fore what I knew to be the raw 
white supermacy power flowing 
just beneath the half-holiday 
scene of this flowing tide of 
black workers through the estab- 
meats controlled the men who 
wielded that power. 

, What, I asked myself, would 
you do if the constable lolling on 
the courthouse steps. across the 
street came over and asked: “Boy 
what you doing in town today? 
Who do you work for?” I had no 
credentials and the only identi- 
fication I had were those estab- 
lishing my New York City ad- 
dress. I had visions of being 
locked up, railroaded to the chain 
gang without any possibility of 
notifying anyone. It was one of 
the most uncomfortable moments 
I have ever experienced. 

All of this took place in 
1947. 

At that time no Wilcox County 
Negro could remember having 
known a Negro who voted. 
Some 50 Negro veterans of 
World War II had that year 
sought unsuccessfully to register 
with the assistance of the white 
representative of the Veterans 
Administration. Negroes were 


prevented from registering by a | 


series of ruses and devices. 


In the first place it was almost 
impossible for Negroes who 
worked to get to the county seat 
except on Saturdays. 
they did get to town when the 
board of registrars was in session, 
two of the registrars would 
promptly absent themselves. The 
remain registrar would plead the 
lack of a quorum. If the Negroes 
waited too long for one or both 
of the absent registrars to. return 
the sheriff, was called to remove 


So Negroes just had not voted 
in Wilcox County. 
They still do not vote there. 


* 

THE WILCOX COUNTY 
population in 1947 was 26,000— 
21,000 Negroes and 5,000 
whites. As I remember about 


1,800 whites voted. They had a | 


\in bitter disillusionment. A number 
of employees of the National City 
Bank of New York, va instance, | found that the prime objective of sioned from leading newspapers 
‘went so far as to resign from their eS 

jobs in. 1933 in. or ro ~ serene public relations program is to 
from the clutches of a stock owner- 
ship plan into which they had been’ 


State Senator, Bruce Henderson, 
a rich planter, to represent them. 
They had also a state represen- 
tative in the lower house of the 
legislature. The sheriff, his dep- 
uties and the constable in Cam- 
den were retained to look after 


ized as a° 


Suppose You Do Own 


| 


| 
| 


their interests. ~ 

The sheriff was frdhk enough 
to admit that the jail and his 
force were really needed for the 
Negras. since white people, he 
said, never 
He was by whites to 
keep Negroes “tame.” 

There are reportedly today 
156 Wilcox counties across the 
South from Virginia to Texas. In 
each of them the conditions con- 
fronting Negroes are. the same. 
There are at least a hundred 
other counties where Negroes are 
not a majority, but where they 
are such a substantial portion 
of the population that their votes 
—if they were permitted to vote— 
would be decisive. 

The evasive ruses, devices and 
terror are still being employed to 
keep Negroes from the ballot 
boxes in these counties. Alabama 
has even been presented by State 
Senator Sam Engelhardt with a 
plan to abolish counties and re- 
district entire areas in order to 
“distribute” Negro population. 
Engelhardt has already placed 
Tuskegee, Ala., Negroes outside 
the city limits to ensure “white 
rule” in that Black Belt town. 

This is in a large part what the 
lawyers call the gravemen of the 
brief for civil rights—the proof 
of the need for federal protec- 
tion for the right to vote. The 
southern Senators have shown a 
readiness to discuss King Charles 
I, Charles U1, King John at 
Runnymede, and the Bloody As- 
sizes of Judge Jeffries, the de- 
praved Chief Magistrate of 
Charles Court. But the telling 
arguments for an even stranger 
right to vote bill than the one un- 
der discussion could be gathered 
from a short visit to Wilcox 
County, Alabama, or any other 
county in the Deep South simi- 
larly situated. 


By JACK MORRISON 


IN previous articles of this 
series on employee stock own- 
ership plans, we have shown 
‘| that they were contrived by would receive under the clause of 
Big Business at the dawn of . ne ms agreement providing for, THESE plans are ‘part of the 1957, was less than’$75 (more than 


the century as a tool of industrial wages or supplementary unemploy- 


ve him any trouble> 
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Diary of a Cigarette Addict (Ex) 


| | Find I Can Lick lt 


‘By BETH MEYER jed ‘about the business of getting) THURSDAY: I gave away @ 
| APTER reading tons of lit-'* work, and had no time to wotry cartea and a half—and steadtastly 
; 7 & M\ about the cigarette situation. Then! refased to offer even one little -ex- 
erature about the damaging came the coffee break. How was! planation or apology for my temper- 

effects of cigarette smoking, | I to have that first cup of coffee ance. During the evening, however, 
and having participated in in- (another addiction) without a cigar-| in a smoke-filled room where a 
niumerable discussions on the, tte? Well, I had been foresighted lively political discussion was tak- 
. f whether hea smok- enough to bring with me the half 418. place, I almost asked someone 

Ag lg Ch on al oites pack that was left last night, s0,° ~ Cigarette. “After all,” 1 told 
some. 30 years of smoking any- 


if the need became too great, iy mysel, “you proved it could. be 
where from one to three packages one—and now you ve it licked 
of cigarettes a day—it- occurred to 


could light up a cigarette. Appar-' 
ently, however, the security that I —*° 2" occasional e wouldn't 
derived from this’ knowledge help- ™#'ter.” I stopped short, however, 

‘me that the only way.to find out, 24 ciiminate the desire, because the| He" it dawned on me that, if I 

if I can give up smoking is to give) os sine | thought date smoking coald stop to go through this ra- 

up smoking. was at lunch, when my tea arrived, tionalization, the impulse could not 

Furthermore, it seemed to me Again it seemed that I could wait,| °° 8° terribly strong—and that was. 

that a running account of the pro-| ace I still had the “last-resort half (22¢! 

cess might conceivably prove hel package” in my handbax,. and 1 FRIDAY: Off te the country to 

ful to other smokers, te whom the wos not reduced to sa, Set away from the summer heat. I 

advantages of abstinence are be 

coming more and more evident 

each day, but who may need a 


And s0, the first day passed. |frem smoking out of dows so 
| nudge in that direction. 
So I propose to keep a diary, 


| 


| TUESDAY: I spent the entire had no problem on this trip I find 
morming wondering when the urge. I'm even enjoying the endless con- 
would become so great that I) versation of these who have not 
which will set down from day to !yp. afremmoy was spout ex telning 7 decided to quit. In a goall way, 
, P : aiming I'm becoming lebritv— 

iday the trials and tribulations of tg my fellow-workers that I really typeof animal. SS 
brag oe ceatanaaeat Th this poets \did not feel a great hankering—and| SATURDAY: One whole week— 
Wh a i eg Ser a we convinced y but myself.'and not one puff. I feel fine—but 
ree ek Wee oe ees There was one point, late in the af-| I'm bewildered ! e wil 
recorded in these pages for you ewildered by the ease with 
freer gens hard ternoon, when a mass of work was|which it was accomplished. I 
| SUNDAY. T heen ave bid piled up, which had to be finished! thought I'd have some exciting 
occa Seale ai y . ‘by the end of the day, when it chapters to write about my great 
o and a " cartons OF cigarettes.’ would have been good to inhale! conflict with that awful nicotine— 
4 suppose could wait until I ve | deeply and relax for a moment—'something that could rank with 
finished them to quit — but Vd but there was no time, and the “Confessions of an Opium Eater” 
rather try out’the theory that it is | noment or the short stories of Edgar Allen 
| easter to abstain among plenty | WEDNESDAY: Today, wit hj Poe—but all I can report is a big fat 
than in poverty. I recall the Hum | great bravado, I left the half-pack nothing. As one of mv friends put 
— occasions when, having fin- st home! The plain, dull fact is that it, “You may even find you're not 
besos the last cigarette in the I did net miss it—would never have neurotic’” a 

a late < a | my nea ee of it if my friends’ com-| SUNDAY: There it is, the diary 
| esperately for another, merely ments could have been silenced. of an ex-smoker—to date, at least. 
jbecause none was at hand. So I Are they envious, or just plaix. ma- If I find it doesn’t last, Til let you 
plan to stop smoking as.of bed- ficious? By evening, I had begun! know. Right now, however, the 
time tonight, come what may. to develop a protection against only thing that worries me is the 
_., MONDAY: Woke up at the usual against them. As a friend would ap-|fear of becoming a boresome cru- 
time and reached for the usual with that look in his eye,|sader. I find myself with the fan- 
cigarette—but remembered just in| I'd jump the gun and say, “Don't,atic’s zeal, advising everyone I 
| time that this was THE DAY. tell me you're smoking cigarettes!” meet to quit smoking, and befere 
Since it was growing late, I rush-'. . . I think this technique will work. long, they'll all hate me. 
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Company Stock .. . 


some new enticements, was launch- orations push thelr new stock own-| employee may subscribe te ona. 
led by Big Business to revive these ership dais frankly include the' share or less for each $500 of his 
once discredited programs. “desire to strengthen the workers’, annual basic rate of pay. U. S. De- 
| These new plans are no less attachment to the present economic partment of Labor figures show 
\ephemeral. Their fringe benefits system,” as the Columbia Law Re-| that the gross average weekly earn- 
are, at best, less than the worker, view put it. ings of telephone employees dur- 
ing the 12 months ending March 


r cost-of-living adjustment of. 


' 


relations. They had flourished in ment benefits. Moreover, the price’ 


the Daffiness Days of the 1920s.| the worker pays in the form of com-' these 
to. Pulsory savings, a kind of indenture- | tire 
employment contract and subtle dominate. Such public relations pro-| Seven shares, and he pays for.them 


The. mirage of co-ownership, 


gether with some more or less il- 


lusory fringe benefits, was design- 


them on a complaint of loitering. jee to sap the workers bargaining ficaat a a benefits these plans 


| 


; 
' 


power and to undermine such union may provi 
gains as had already been won in 


hard struggles. 


To an increasing extent Big Busi- 


_ {ness is now designing the stock; 
During the economic depression ownership program to serve 


of the 1930s the cheese bits of only as a weapon of management 
fringe benefits vanished into thin} hut also as a tool of public rela-| 


air, and the programs were ex 


ito view as nothing but mouse-traps. 


Despite all devices to hold them, 


: 


| 


the workers broke loose from them 


_.inveigled in 1929. 
the end of the 1930s em loyee; 
re gig dhe ye Sora ~ t broadened to inchide better “ac- 
ever, With the arrival of the late 
business boom in the latter half of 
the 1940s another campaign, with 


Pe 


“ tions. 


* 
A 1956 study by the National In- 


'$5 a week less than th 
: Tew an the average 
rage: , ~ ee rl. ree | SF manufacturing industries), 


of monopoly corporations seeking 
to gain better acceptance both of and less than $3,900 a year. 
corporations and of the en-| The worker can accordingly 


economic system which they elect to purchase a maximum of 


corruption of his collective bargain- grams are carried out on a colossal by deductions from his wages at 
‘ing power, far exceeds any insigni- 


the rate of $5 a month (no prepay- 


For instance, the Standard oa, = “e allowed). 
Co. (N. J.) alone employs nearly; On the paid-up installments the 
450: public relations people—65 in' employee gets two percent inter- 
the main office and 380 in the 40 ¢st, which is considerably less than 


scale. 


not offices of its subsidiary operating the three percent he could get from 


any savings bank, not to speak of 
the insured. savings and loan asso- 
ciations some of which now pay 
four percent. 

Upon completion of his deduc- 
tion payments, which will take ap- 


companies. 

In addition to their special per- 
sonnel devoted to public relations, 
Big Business also employs outside 
experts and free-lance writers as 


i= »» 


dustrial Conference Board, the lead-| consultants. Typically, reports the . Ro 
ing employérs’ research agency,/NICG study, writers are commis-| proximately three years, the AT&T 
, ‘employee will get a premium of 


iand magazines for special public $20 a share or a total of $140 with 
In this field the the reduced price he is paying for 


reamed r -_ name a hee a American Telephone and Telegraph, the stock below the market. That 
mere for ~~ yng and its Co. has been an outstanding leader.| Premium is only slightly more than 
\Pr ucts, with a view to INCreas-| ti. stock ownership plan has, from 9"¢ Percent (exactly 1.2 percent) 


ing its profits. the very beginning, Re designed 0" the total amount of wages he 


And sometimes the objective is as a public relations tool. | received during the preceding three 
. mgs not much more than he lost 


relations jobs. 


| in the lower rate of interest re- 
prise” system. A study in the Co-| AT&T is the giant among the, ceived on the accumulated amount 
| dear Law Review (Nov. 1955) corporate giants. Its $14‘ billion of of installment payments. 

reported that “employers have be-|assets are more than twice those of — Remember also that during these 
come more conscious of the need General Motors and its has 20 per- three years his wages were lower 
to gain acceptance among their em-|cent more employees, and is a near ‘by more than six percent than the 
ployees of business enterprise as an,monopoly in its field. For years it ayerage for all manufacturing in- 
institution.” has been engaged in a high-power- dustry. Not much fringe benefit. 
Developments’ since World War ed campaign to hide its monopolis- 

II have shown that the Soviet) tic nakedness in a suit of cloth wov-| J, :¢s at the expiration of the three- 
Union and other socialist countries/€® out of sheer illusions, advertis- year period, he will get $63 a year 
can and do increase production sig-|ing itself ‘as, “A business owned by i, dividends ($8.40 of which will 
nificantly, without aid of the|the people.” (Atlantic, May 1948).| ome from the premium he received 
initiative of private capitalists or; But its savings-deductions em- from the company) provided the 
the incentive of private enterprise.| ployee-stock ownership plan, even! AT&T extracted big enough profits 
This fact tends to shake the faith as a minor fringe benefit, is more} to continue paying dividends at the — 
illusory than that of the rate of $9 a share. And thereby 


of people . the + pte and ~ | 
superiority of capitalism. i described in our previous tale. 
ae | | “Cte next article will appear 
Under the AT&T ss, tf an’ soon). - 


_\ceptance” of the entire “free enter- 


As the owner of seven AT&T 


It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the motives making big corp-' 


oe 
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TV VIEWS 


Battles in the Air 


MOST OF WHAT I know about tele- 
vision I learn from the box in my living room, 
and so I turn sometimes to_those recent ex- 
posure novels that purport to take me behind 
the TV screen. The latest exposure I read 
was “Pitchman” by Robin Moore, : 
and some of.the things I learned 
are not fit for the chaste white BR a9 
paper on which the Worker is gg 
printed. — 

Madison Avenue, if one is to fie 
take Mr. Moore’s book literally, 
is not only the Palace but also 
the Harem of the Lords of the Air. 
Not that the spirit of Love} 
reigns in the network kingdom 
unless in that category one includes 
the love of money or the lust for purchasable women. 

One suspects that Mr. Moore was only doing his 
duty to the formula for best sellers when he lets the 
reader peak into his hero's occasional bed-for-two. 
Actually, Mr. Moore was more interested in telling, 
and I was more interested in learning about how the 
men of Madisen Avenue fill the pockets of their gray 
flannel suits. Here is what T learned. 

. 

NETWORKS sell space to sponsors, and the spon- 
sors also buy shows (called packages or property) 
either direct from the network, or from an “indepen- 
dent produeer.” The hero of “Pitchman,” whose name 
is Benton March, is an “independent producer.” The 
only creations he produces are commissions, for 
his sole activity, at least within the covers of this 
book, is as middleman between a collection of writ- 
ers. directors and actors on the one hand and adver- 
tising agencies or networks on the other. 

. 

HIS STOCK in trade is contracts. He is in im- 
inent danger, in the manner of all brokers, of being 
squeezed out by the ad agencies or the networks, 
for if these two latter groups get together with their 
own directors and writers they don't need him. This 
is known as network control of programming. 

He is the “pitchman,” his dream is to be a rich 
man so power! that he can really decide the nature 
of the program, and, in Mr. March’s case, he kids 
himself into thinking that when he attains power he 
will push TV shows in the direction of more art and 
less commerce. 

Meanwhile he scrambles for commissions, bribing 
this network officer, playing golf with that one, steer- 
ing a third to bed with a female acquaintance. And 
since his father runs a big retail food chain, he lets 
the sponsors know that if they treat him right and get 
to the network through him, his father will push their 
products. 

Benton March has ideas and ideals, but the 
exigencies of his trade turn everything he touches 
into adjuncts for commercials. A medical program is 
transformed to a violence and murder series. 

It is clear that while his fight for survival among 
the monsters of the network jungle may seem to him 
an anti-monopoiy fight, the public's interest in get- 
ting good shows is not involved. 

* 

ROBIN MOORE, the author, has permitted him- 
self one excursion, timid and tentative, into a field 
whose horizons are a little broader than money-mak- 
ing. He creates an anti-Semitic and fascist character, 
Brooke Hart, the hero’s partner, who is engaged in 
a conspiracy which he calls the Movement, to black- 
list “Jews and Lefties.” Hart nurses a production 
outfit called “Counterfilms.” 

Benton March, the hero, makes the feeblest of 
protests against this outfit. He opposes “controversial” 
involvement but he conceals his opposition, for to 
reveal it would also be “controversial.” In fact, -he 
makes use of “Counter films” to smear a competitor 
when it suits him, But he finally breaks with Hart, 
though not until he tricks him out of a lucrative 
“package.” 


* 

ONCE a publicity man, always a publicity man. 

So it would seem in Mr. Moore’s case. I am grateful 
to Mr. Moore for giving me a clear picture ‘of some 
of the intricacies of television money-making, but I 
must warn the reader to be on guard. Axe-grinding, 
or public relations, is an ever-spreading.art. 
__ Mr. Moore's novel is preceded by the usual dis- 
claimer that “all names, characters and events are 
fictional.” But the name of one place is definitely 
not fictional. 

Benton March, the pitchman, conducts his-most 
rewarding business at the bar or the dinner table of 
the Park Sheraton Hote]. He has a“lucky corner” at 
the Park Sheraton dining room, where, the novel 
tells us, are to be found the best people and the most 
fertile customers. 

When Benton March is on a plane leaving Nev. 
York, he looks down and picks out “the sign on top 
of the Park Sheraton Hotel.” 

And when | looked down the book jacket, 
learned that Mr. Moore, the author of the sovel; 
has for thé past four years directed advertising an 

public relations for. the Sheraton Hotel chada. 
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One Man's View of Picasso's 75th A 


Pablo Picasso's famous Guernica mural which is on extended loan _ by the artist to. the Museum of Modern Art. 


By JACK STYLES 


THE variegated and incred- 
ible world of Pablo Picasso is 
on display on New Yorks 
West 53rd Street this summer 
where the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art is celebrating the great 
French artistss 75th anniversary 
year with one of the most exten- 
sive one-man shows in its history. 

The exhibition will run through 
September 8th and then move on 
to the Art Institute. of Chicago 
where it will be on view from Oc- 
tober 29th through December 8th. 

To date, more than 200,000 
people have viewed the outpouring 


of sixty years of pets and sculp- ° 


ture by the artist who has come to 
be a legend in his own lifetime. The 


crowds who have thronged to the 
museum's exhibit have seen a va- 
riety of form and ‘style combined 
with a profound insight into hu- 
man emotion and a deep respect fot 


people, 
* 


THE PICASSO exhibit provides 
art students, critics, and fellow- 
painters with an unparalleled op- 
portunity to examine the work of 
the man who has been the single 
greatest influence on contemporary 
art. Even more important, how- 
ever, is the opportunity now given 
the general public to get an insight 
into the creative life of one of the 
most controvérsial figures of our 
time. \ 

To many, the name Picasso con- 
jures up visions of two-headed 
nudes and incomprehensible com- 


binations of cubes and triangles 
supposedly representing bowls of 
fruit.or seated figures. But those 
who think that Picasso is only the 
bizarre, the enigmatic, the esoteric 
and the sensational owe themselves 
a visit to the ‘superb structure on 
53rd Street (it's —- air- 
conditioned) which houses _ this 
breath-takingly provocative exhibit. 

For this display reveals that 
Pablo Picasso is an artist con- 
stantly in search of new ways of 
expressing and interpreting reality. 
If some of the attempts are obscure 
or difficult to comprehend, others 
are noteworthy for their naturalistic 
fidelity or readily-understood sym- 


bolism. 
- 


MANY who have been intolerant 
of the extreme range of experi- 


mentation which ~ he 
contemporary art mig 
the, powerful d 
have emerged from 
tengpts to look at th 
new way. To this un 
at least, Picasso's 
“Three Musicians” cz 
how visual distortic 
miliar forms- can 
and vibrant impact. 
Others, who thin 
tempts at realistic 
mere photographic 
should study the do 
traditional canvasses 
the viewer in their. ¢ 
plicity and faithfulnes 
One fact emerges 
the Picasso show. T 
possible ways of dep 
world—and the most 
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New Selsam B 


MEXICO CITY 


TO ALL ARTISTS and men of 
culture in the world. 

I address myself to you to ask 
that your voice and the authority 
of your position reinforce the de- 
mand, in the name of everything in 
the world that signifies culture, 
beauty, joy and peace, for the im- 
mediate suspension of the thermo- 
nuclear and atomic bomb tests, 
since their continuation only can 
result in a general atomic war with 
the consequent destruction of hu 
manity. 

No sooner had his superiors 
knowledge given to man the pos- 
sibility of penetrating the nuclear 
structure of matter, and the power 
of liberating and managing its im- 
mense energy, than the Toseeats 
was applied to prepare instruments 


of mass destruction. 
* 


THE CONTINUING threats and 
counter-threats\ have caused such 
powerful fear and mass hysteria in 
the world as evidently can bring 
abou" the destruction of order; can 
produce a rapidly increasing degen- 
eracy of moral and esthetic values. 


All art, culture and life itself is in 
imminent danger and we must de- 
fend it. 

It seems that the intelligence of 
man is not yet great enough for him 
to comprehend that from every 
side he is preparing his own de- 
struction, Let us raise our voices, 
then, let us use our awareness and 
our love of mankind to awaken his 
intelligence from its lethargy! 

Two thousand North American 
scientists have demanded the sus- 
pension of the tests as a stép toward 
the probibition of atomic arms. But 
certain scientists of my country—a 
neighbor of the U. S.—have stated 
publicly that humanity has nothing 
to fear from the tests—that “only 
their use in a war would be ter- 
rible.” 

* 


ARE THE TEST bombs, then, 
made of different materia] than the 
bombs that they would drop in a 
war? The whole world can ask. the 


DIEGO RIVERA 


Japanese sailors and fishermen, vic- 
tims of the atomic rain that fell 
from a North American test bomb 
in the Pacific; it can ask those who 
were poisoned by eating contained 
tish. 

Possibly the scientists who do 
not look upon the atomic bomb as 


.a menace to humanity feel that the 


Japanese people do not form a 
part of humanity. Whatever their 
opinion, this experience shows that 
in a nuclear war between the great 
powers, the people of the small na- 
tions, who have as much right to 
live as those of the big nations, 
would be the Racongesem victims. 


IF MEN OF SCIENCE by 
thousands have raised their yoices 
against the enormous atrocity, until 
now it seems that tlity are unheard, 
since others are found to mute the 
alarm. 

Why has this voice not been 
heard more clearly by the millions 
of mothers whose sons are menaced 
e = Why are they oe “% 
pe to unite, to organize throu 
out the world in order to restrain 
the hand that creates the means of 


Id! 


Rivera: Save the Wor, 


HOWARD SELSAM: PHILOSO- 
PHY IN REVOLUTION. Inter- 
national Publishers, $2, 166 pp. 


By ALBERT BLUMBERG 


THE first world-wide con- 
ference of Communist and 
non - Communist philosophers 
has just taken place in War- 
saw. The occasion was a meet- 
ing of the International Institute 


of Philosophy chaired by Professor - 


Richard McKeon of Columbia 
University. Eighty scholars from 
all the principal countries met in 
a four-day session to discuss and 
murderous destruction of those to 
whom they gave life? 

. Why has this voice not been 
aided by the millions of human 
beings who desire to live and build 
in peace and joy, rather than to 
prepare general annihiliation? 

Why do not the women and men 
of the whole world unite in an im- 
mense organization for peace, to 
stop the iniquity of war forever? 
What is the reason for this inex- 
plicable deafness before the fearful 
danger? 

* 

ACCORDINGLY, I raise my 


own weak voice as loud as I ‘can, 


in order to call all those who live 
for love and beauty and human sen- 


sibility—the indispensable food of 


the higher life—to cry out, to exhort, 
to plead that all humanity clamor 
for and obtain the immediate sus- 
pension of the nuclear bomb tests, 
at the very least for the three years 
proposed. 

Thus we will give a breathing 
spell in which men can recover 

eir reason and arrive’ at an ac- 
cord of the whole world for the 
prohibition of the manufacture and 
use of the thermonuclear weapon 
for the collective destruction of 
humanity. eo 
- In the name of human solidarity, 
Tam, 
: Sincerely yours, 

DIEGO RIVERA 


debate the meaning 
cepts as “truth” and 
At this writing 
not yet given a pict 
sults. But whether 
fruits be meager or 
conference is an evé 
cultural and_ politics 


It should be espec 
ful for American Ce 
Marxists. For the re 
of Marxists in Ame 
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PABLO PICASSO 


necessarily the most elfective at all 
times. In canvas after canvas, Pi- 
casso shows how the total sense im- 
pone of a particular work can 
requently be more faithful to real- 
ity (even though odd and unfamiliar 
forms may te used) than the 
physically faithful and detailed de- 
piction of the subject matter. 

Certainly the shattering impact 
of the famous Guernica mural is 
heightened by the deliberate dis- 
tortion of figures. Similarly, the 
terrifying urgency of “First Steps” 
(a child learning to walk) is ac- 
centuated by Picasso's grotesque 
portrayal. 

* 

AN exhilarating and unexpected 
aspect of the exhibit was the dis- 
play of Picasso's work as a sculp- 
tor. Employing many of the tech- 


niques which distinguished his 
work as a painter, Picasso opens up 
a new range of experience for, the 
viewer in his many provocative 
bronze pieces. Particularly memor- 
able for me was the three-and-a- 
half foot high “Pregnant Woman” 
whose simple, sdalling face and 
bursting belly seem to overflow 
with life. ia 

It is impossible for anyone to 
absorb the full sweep of Picasso's 
work-and genius in one or even a 
few visits to the current exhibit. 
But even a few short hours spent 
with Picasso’s varied canvases will 
prove rewarding to anyone who 
wants to be familiar with all that 
is significant in contemporary cul- 
ture. 

While over 200,000 visitors have 
paid their way into the Museum to 
view Picasso’s work, the artist him- 
self cannot attend his own 75th an- 
niversary exhibition. Picasso, who 
is a member of the Communist 
Party of France last attemptet to 
visit these shores in 1950 ai ae the 
State Department refused to issue 
him a visa. 

Just prior to the opening of the 
current show. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
di_ actor of the Picasso exhibit, said: 
“We did not want to put him (Pi- 
casso) in an embarassing position by 
inviting him only to have his entry 
questioned by our government.” 

As the great French painter and 
experimentalist sbhaiindisk his 76th 
year, he remains the center of con- 
troversy—both artistic and political. 

Respectable patrons of the arts 
in capitalist countries would like to 
forget that Picasso is a Communist. 
Many Communists, on the other 
hand, tend to separate Picasso's art 
from his politics. And yet, it seems 
to me, Picasso cannot be under- 
stood unless his life in art and his 
life in politics are seen as a synthe- 
sis of his life cannot be understood 
unless his life in art and his life in 
politics are seen as synthesis of his 
guiding philosophy and social out- 
look—a philosophy based on the 
dignity of man and the liberty of 
conscience. 
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90k Aids Marxist Thought 
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it seems to this reviewer goes be- 
yond the plane of civil liberties, 
as important as that is. The chal- 
lenge is to gain for Marxism its 
rightful place in our country as 
a productive and fruitful scientific 
current of such value that no seri- 
ous scholar can afford to ignore it. 
* 


HOWARD SELSAM'S new 
book, “Philosophy in Revolution,” 
is a significant step_in this direc- 
tion. It is a short but rich work, 
reflecting years of teaching and 
study, a profound eoncern for 
scholarship and a mature under- 
standing of and devotion to Marx- 
ism ae the workingclass struggle 
for socialism. Based upon the au- 
thor’s unique experience as direc- 
tor of the Jefferson School of So- 
cial Science throughout its 12-year 
existence, it views philosophy. not 
as an abstract speculation from 
the standpoint of history and the 
class struggle. 

Dr. Selsam’s aim 
“how Marxism transforms 


is to show 
phi- 


losophy from different ways of 


interperting the world into a 
avay of A it.” He carries 
out this alm along carefully con- 
ceived and well executed lines. 
The first third of the book outlines 
the relationship of philosophy to 
society and the essentials of the 
world outlook of dialectical ma- 
ternalism. The rest of the book 
shows how Marxist philosophy re- 
solves the main problems that have 
occupied the great philosophers of 
the past—the relationship -between 
mind and matter, the nature of 
knowledge, the basis of ethics. 


Dr. Selsam takes as his starting- 
point the proposition that “the his- 
tory of philosophy is the history 
of the stru 
tific materialist world-view against 
all forms of idealism and obscur- 
antism.” This struggle, in turn, 
reflects the class struggle, “with 
progressive classes _ emphasizin 
and ping materialism a 
reactionary classes holding onto 
and embellishing idealism.” Only 
Marxism, as the philosophy of the 


i? 


le of man for a scien- - 


DR. HOWARD SELSAM 


modern industrial working-class 
can transcend the limitations of all 
earlier philosophy and solve the 


' questions left unsolved. 
* 


WHILE Marxist readers will 
find this familiar ground, they will 
find themselves traversing it in a 
new and stimulating way. For 
these propositions are not just set 
forth without documentation and 
in isolation from non-Marxist phi- 
losophy. 

Dr. Selsam brings into play his 
expert knowledge of the history of 
philosophy. Marxist philosophy 
emerges in much clearer pec- 
tive as he introduces lively, well- 
placed thumb nail sketches of Plato 
and_ Aristotle, Democritus and 
Epicurus, Bacon and Hobbes, 
Descartes and Spinoza, Gassendi 
and Holbach, Leibniz and Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, Kant and 
Hegel—not to speak of a variety of 
contemporary philosophers. 

One may quarrel with a judg- 
ment here and there. Perhaps Dr 
Selsam should have undertaken a 
more extensive discussion of social- 
ist ethics in relation to the revela- 
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LETTERS 


Alvah Bessie Replies 
,lo Reader Letter 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Dear Editor: 

I have no objections: to Jack 
Styles’ dislike of my novel, “The 
un-Americans, nor am I defend- 
iig Mike Gold’s column* about 
the book. 

But when Styles complains 
about the kind of narrow, sec- 
tarian outlook which has so 
crippled the left-wing movement 
in the past,’ it behooves him to 
give a demonstration of the 
opposite. 

He complains that I have writ- 
ten a novel about the movement 


‘in a crucial era without reveal- . 


ing any familiarity with the 
Khrushchev report or the many 
fantastic and Laseétvicce revela- 
tions accompanying it.’ 

The time-span of “The un- 
Americans’ is 1938-1948. The 
Khrushchev report was publish- 
ed last year. 


ALVAH BESSIE 
a 


Quit Smoking, 
Health Improved 
Dear Editor: 

ops read the Beth Meyer ar- 
ticle on smoking. It ends on the 
somewhat contradictory ~nega- 
tive note that she will quit smok- 
ing after finishing 400 more 
cigarettes. 

I quit 15 years ago after smok- 
ing two packs a day for 20 years. 
A doctor told me it would stop 
cramps in my legs if I quit. I 
thereupon snuffed out the cigar- 
ette I had in my fingers, threw 
away the rest of a pack and have 
not smoked since. 

Nicotine had been my beloved 
master fo ra good portion of my 
life. It helped felax me, eased, 
tensions, gave me a feeling of 
confidence. It was also a cruel 
master. It was my crutch, it gave 
me a 20-year, all-year-round 
smoker's cough. I couldn't start 
the day or go for any period 
without a smoke. I understand 
now that it affected my heart, 
directly and indirectly, because 
of .the strain that my 20-year 
cough caused. Due to the lack of 
knowledge of cancerous effects 
I had no fear of cancer during 
those years. If I had I would 
have quit sooner. 

As soon as I stopped smoking 
my cough disappeared. My 
breathing eased up. I could climb 
flights of stairs without panting, 
rum further. I lost a master and 
gained confidence because I was 
now master of my self. To ease 
tension at first I would keep a 
small objegt or a wad of paper 
between my fingers. For years 
now I do not need that either. 

It infuriates me that the gov- 
ernment, which is supposed to 
represent all the people instead 
of the tobacco interests, has kept 
silent so long in warning people 
of the harmful effecst of smok- 
ing, It just goes to show that 
where profits are involved, truth 
is hidden by a capitalist govern- 
ment, A_ socialist government 
would spend money. to find out 
the truth and give it to the peo- 


ye 
LOUIS DINNERSTEIN. 


tions regarding the Stalin era. 
But this should not obscure the 
great service which this small vol- 
ume performs. 


Product of a period of transi- 
tion and reappraisal, Philosophy 
in Revolution is a promise of new 
contributions to come. Such con- 
tributions will be greater, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, if certain 
inadequacies of the present book 
are born in mind. 

* 

AT TIMES Dr. Selsam’s exposi- 
tion still suffers from a dogmatism 
of tone (though not of substance). 
At times he seems to ascribe a 
conscious motivation to various 

hilosophers when, what is actual- 
y involved is the reflection of 
class interests. ’ 

In directing his main critical fire 
against contemporary logical pos- 
itivism, he does not take into ac- 
count some important differentia- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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‘H-Bomb Fears 


Unite Us All 


IN FRANCE several years ago I can re- 
member meeting a Doctor Dufau at an after- 
noon tea at the home of one of my wife's 


most respectable cousins. 
This medical man, tall, stately and rather 
military with his Louis Napoleon 
goatee, was an intense DeGaullist. 
He had. served as mayor of this 
suburb of Paris on the DeGaulle 
ticket. Unthinking nationalism had 
brought him close to fascism. 
Yet he argued politely with us 
over politics, as one does in France, 
where all ideas are always -dis- 
cussable. He told us, very ration- 
ally, how necessary it was for 
America to invade the Soviet 
Union, and how life would be gayer and more order- 
ly on earth if no Russian was feft alive. 


I tried to be as gay and objective in my draw- 
ing room argument for peace and coexistence. I even 
mentioned to him the possible horrors and world 
perils of an atomic war. 

The doctor drew himself up with DeGaullist 
pride, and said sharply: “Nonsense, Monsieur! No 
bomb can hurt-a great people like the Americans.” 
I thanked him for the compliment, yet refused to 
admit that an -H-bomb couldn't hurt Americans—or 
French, or Russians, for that matter, or any flesh and 
blood, flowers or cows. : 

I didn’t see Dr. Dufau for.a year or so. One after- 
noon, at another such tea party with conversation 
and cake, he entered the spacious room and its many 
mirrors and beautiful Louis 14th furniture making 
it like a museum. 

o 

THE doctor carried a big book under his arm, 
and bowed to us rather stiffly, I thought. 

It was a book written by a French medical man 
who had visited Hiroshima and studied the effects of 
Truman's A-bomb there on the people. 

Dr. Dufau had become obsessed with the subject 
of radioactive death. He had become a total propa- 

andist for peace, this former DeGaullist. Europe is 
illed with such conservative pacifists today. 

I was reminded of the doctor recently, while look- 
ing over a copy of the-“Saturday Review.” It is per- 
haps the most widely-read literary journal in this 
country, and has always held the “safe and sane” 
course of opportunits liberalism. 

Let me confess I was never too enthusiastic over 
this journal, from the time when Dr. Henry S. Canby 
was jts editor. It would never be suppressed by the 
Post Office for printing obscenities by Jovce or Walt 
Whitman, nor, as Mabel Dodge once unkindly said 
of Walter Lippmann, would it ever “lose an eye in a 
fight.” It was close to the suburbanites of culture 
and their commercial publishing houses. ; 

But with Noramn Cousins, a young, more recent 
editor, “modernity” entered the old establishment— 
jazz records, cross word puzzles, personal ads of 
curious, queer, variety—a snappier approach to living. 

oO 


THESE are méan things to say of a journal that is 
often quite moving and witty, even aware of the ris- 
in tide of commercial deterioration in American 
culture. I am prejudiced, but let me, too, have my 
irrational prejudices, among them a horror of smug- 
ness and business bureaucracies and commercial 
conformities of America that make poor Thoreau 
shift in his grave every morning. Thoreau alive would 
never be printed here, or Shelley or Walt Whitman. 

This “smug,” academic , Bennet-Cerfish literary 
journal! then, has developed a cause. Norman Cousins, 
the editor, has become a passionate crusader for 
world peace. It is as startling to.me as when I be- 
held a similar change in Dr. Dufau seven years ago, 
in Paris. The passion seems genuine and all-out; it 
is not just a Congressman’s pious speech for the 
record. It was Mr. Cousins who first secured and 
printed in\bis paper the noble appeal for peace by 
Dr. Albert Rah weteiier the world-famous medical 
missionary. 

Other such signs of a deep thoughtfulness and 


apprehension in America as to the effects of H- 


bomb testing and war, can now be observed on every 


hand. 
oO 


DR. LINUS Pauling, the Nobel Prize scientist, 
for example, was able to secure 2,000 signatures of 
leading American scientists om a petition to stop the 
tests. i 

The fear of war and ardent wish to explore every 
honest means toward peace is spreading far and 
wide in America. Even a number of backward Jead- 
ers of organized labor have recently joined with 
Walter Reuther in petitioning for an end to the bomb. 

All human life on this planet could conceivably 
be destroyed in such a lunatic war. That is the one 
terrible gamble no sane person wants to chance. It 
affects all of us; Russians and Americans both. It 

ates Communism and Capitalism; it cuts across 

the classes, all the national boundaries and wace 


divisions. A choice is being offered us by mysterious 
fate: World Suicide or World Brot 4 will 
join anyone of any credo who tells me he wants te 


live. 1 want to live, toe. 
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THE POULTRY CRISIS AND 
VERTICAL INTEGRATION. 
By Charles J. Coe. Published by 
‘Farm Research Inc., 39 Cort- 
landt St., N. Y. 7, N. Y., June, 
2957. 

By Hy L. 

In spite of a formidable title, 
this timely pamphigt is of un- 
usual interest. It wili - bes to 
be the most lucid handling of the 
farm problem available at present. 
Those many people who in a vague 
way know that farmers should be 
a part of a progressiv@ bloc, will 
find solid documentation in this 
brief study. 

True, the study concerns itself 
with the deep crisis engulfing poul- 
trymen today. It may be hooght 
that this is a secondary crop, even 
untypical of agriculture generally. 
It is not a secondary crop, ex 
apparently in the opinion of Wash- 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 11, 1957 


LETTER FROM LONDON 
How Labor Feels About Nationalization 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON satisfy us... more socialism should 


THE latest two4Labor Party O° Pin Wood, sccrotacy of Seattioh 
policy statements entitled “In- 


a Area of the Miners Union said that: 
dustry and row and “Pub- 
lic Enterprise” dealing with!bor 

the question of future Labor 
Government policy towards nation- 
alization is already meeting oppo- 
sition from many trade union lead-| . 
ers. It is foreshadowed that a sharp 
fight will occur at the Labor Party 
conference in October. 

This new policy runs away from 
the previous Labor Party commit- 
ments on nationalization. It de- 
clares that “large firms are, as a 
whole, serving the nation well. .. . 
We have, therefore, no iatention 
of intervening in the management 
of any firm which is doing a good 
job.” The new Labor Party road 
to socialism is via the stock” ex- 
change—buying shares in capital- 
ist firms. 

George Barratt, general secretar 
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Chickens Here 


supermarkets were all ready with 
7 bargain” advertising. 
en, just before the big price 
drop of early 1957, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson “completely 
halted his already reduced purchas- 
es of shell for the school lunch 
program.” On May 15 hit a 
15-year low of 29 cents to the farm- 
er, about 11 cents less than it costs 
an efficient farm to produce a 
dozen. 
INTO this picture now enters 
monopoly’s new gimmick, “vertical 
integration.” This takes the form of 
contract between large consumers 
of eggs and the poultrymen. Gen- 
eral Mills for example offers a con- 
tract under which the farmer has 
to invest about $10,000 for re- 
equipping in stock, machinery, and 
even buildi for which he gets 
a 37 cent price guarantee. But even 
this price was hedged with “prem- 


yet recovered from the shock 
it was unanimously recommended, 


three-stage policy 
summarized as a 


ingten legislators, since 
and eggs rank third in 


modities. 


As te whether poultry and eggs. 


are untypical, the pamphlet shows 
that this farm pr 


pressed than any other, but the 


— by which the industry has’ 
a 


lien to the present low point is 
certainly not untypical of the rest 


of agriculture. 
* 


The story of the present crisis!Georgia Agricultural Experiment 


is not just a repeat performance 


sumption have caused a price col- 


lapse. Both of these factors are 


present but to a limited degree. 


| which requires the united support 


Thus egg production has been fair- 
ly stable, only increasing four per- 
cent in the past 12 years. Per 
capita egg consumtion has 
falling during the past few years 
but not precipitously. 1951 was a 
high point with 392 eggs consum- 
ed per capita; 1956 saw this figure 
drep to 369. But with increasing 
population in mind, this is not an 
important fall. 

Clearly other factors are involved 
—facters having to do with delib- 
erate market manipulation with 


full collusion by the U. S. Depart-| 4 


ment of Agriculture. Here is where 
the great value of this pamphlet 
appears, since the deadly combina- 
tion of government and monopoly 
which has all but ruined poultry- 
men could destroy the economic 


base of any other type of farming. 
* 


., PHE pamphiet suggests that the) plied to wool. C. H. Stains, auction! 
raid against eggmen seems to = master of the Flemington Auction! 
First feedmen and food chains, es-|such a program stems from ‘the },, 
pecially in the Midwest and South' theory of communism,’ but the! 


been carefully timed and planned 


spurred production by offering 


special deals. As prices fell the 


Early eR : 
The letter below was sent re- jbeen questioned by Mr. H. G. K. 


cently to the editor of the “Ral- 
eigh (N. C.) News and Observ- 
er’ by Alexander Trachtenberg, 
head of International Publishers 
and editor of “Letters to Ameri- 


cans, 1848-1895,” by Kari Marx . 


and Frederick Engels: 
Dear Sir: 
Mr. H. G. K. who recently con- 
tributed in your nationally valued 


journal a review of “Letters to! 


Americans, 1848-1895” by Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, (Iater- 
national Publishers) expressed the 
opinion that, while the volume 
“carries little appeal to the general 
reader,” it is of “considerable value 
to students of American economic 


ltry 
BE nes 
the list of American farm com-|was assumed by the farmer. So 


uct is more de-| 


\dence of blacklists of “undesirable” 


of previous depressions where ris-| 


ing production and falling con-| might well be launchéd by farm as- 


_| The outline includes price sup- 


iums and penalties’ with the pen- 


alties dominating, that all the risk of the Confederation of Shi - 


ing and Engineering Unions, said: problems 
“I don’t think the policy will satisty 

the Confederation.” He did not 
thin kit would be adopted “in view 
of the strong objections to their 
proposed approach to nationaliza- 
on ® 


Sir Richard Coppock, general 


grossly unfair was this contract that 
it has been quietly withdrawn after 
much farmer protest. 

Inherent in these plans are-re- 
quirements to buy feed from named 
companies, thus stranding coopera- 


tive feed mills. There's even evi- santnty of Gy Pelaeion af 
| Building Trades Operatives, de- 
clared “whether a system subvent- 
ing capitalist organizations will 
satisfy the major problems before 
|the movement is a matter for 
gravest consultation” while Foundry 
Union president Fred Hollings- 
worth said “The policy does not 


e Your Health 


pation, and a member of the Agri- 
culturat Workers Union. 

all stocks of nuclear weapons and! joining 

further reduction of conventional 


weapons. | 

This is an important step for- 
ward. Decisive is to win support 
by action in the factories and 
streets, without leaving it just to 
Parliamentary debate. the Communist Party since 1943 

Reynold News, Coeperative Sun-| and re-elected again a member 


day paper, carries its main story! of mittge. 


growers, as admitted, but not criti- 


cized, by a bulletin issued by the wen 6 tntetlier of the Geads Utien 


District Council. He has an 
Executive Committee member of 


Station. Such practices indicate 


that anti-trust action in the courts | 


sociations and cooperatives. 


mphle 
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THE pamphlet concludes with 


the outline 


a program of action’ To 


‘How to Be Sure It’s Not Anemia 


,) yi 


‘of every poultryman’s organization. 


'port with payments direct to pro- 
'diicers, expansion of the market at} 
home and abroad, anti-trust action’ ANEMIA is one of the 
against vertical integration, insut- words most frequently used by 
nce, mortgage moratorium, etc. doctors and atients. This 
Generally the spokesmen of the. iio0 dollar fusiness built 
Department iculture have . , 

“i maid th the aid of the slogan 


been telling poultrymen that _ wi 
‘support programs can not work. In| “Tired Blood” is an example -olf 


| answer, the pamphlet presents an how some commercial-minded drug 
jextremely pertinent bit of  evi- aw or ye der: omg by important 
dence: | medica ition its proper 
| “England has successfully oper- significance. And yet the subject ef 
mee a oxgg! - ag ome on aay 3 ores isp attention 
e since . (See ‘Facts for! from octor e patient. 
Farmers’ tet cal 39 ares al The first thing that must be said 

. N. ¥. C., $1 per year). It is a ot tt tent a 
[Brannan type program, such as! sincls auecific illness, (as for ex. 
ee ' ~ eeeaed = im-| ample, tuberculosis of the lungs), 
moter ut Benson later ap-) hut rather a physical condition 
which can exist in various forms 
depending on the illness which below are consistently present, or 
causes it. One should therefore not for that matter if any unusual or 
satisfied with the simple state-| persistent symptom has occurred, 
Bs a ment that anemia is present. The a trip to the doctor is definitely in of doctors, as well as the unfa- 
capitalist hens in Britain seem to) doctor should be expected to ex-'order. He can then determine ™iliarity with the above facts on 
be doing very well under it.” | plain the type of anemia and the' Whether any potentially serious the part of the patients. The results 
| endian of it, if one can be deter- | condition must be ‘ed into. 27°: increased cost of medical care, 
mined. Actually, all good doctors Some of the following may be! Pr medical care in that serious 
‘attempt to determine exactly these caused by anemia: pa of the illnesses often progress undiagnosed 
peem ; as. two things before starting treat-'skin, shortness of breath on exer- 2nd further estrangement between 
in his review. After identifying me! ment, tion or excitement, headaches, easy doctors and patients, who should 
as the editor of the volume and, * * |fatigueability, faintness, extreme be allies in the fight against ill 
offering a word of | caution, he WHAT in general is anemia? To sensitivity to cold, dizziness, ir- health. 
writes: Since Mr. Trachtenberg, i understand that, one must know ritability, restlessness, loss of ap- * 
his editorial preface is so careless as\that the blood is made up of red petite, tingling of the fingers, or! ONE further word about anemia. 
to state that the ‘outstanding in-!bJood cells, among other things.|slight fever. Again it must be As with any other measurement, 
tellectuals of the day were astbeiat-; These cells contain a substance stated that only a doctor can-deter- the problem sometimes comes up, 
ed with (Brook Farm), among them’ caljed Hemoglobin, which consists’ miné whether the symptom is due,how much of a reduction in the 
‘Ralph Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel) 45 iron and other chemicals. The job to anemia or some other condition. blood count of Hemoglobin®is an- 
Hawthorne, John Greenledf, Whit-| of the Hemoglobin is to carry! * -lemia? While there is no question 
tier, Henry Tho oweee and Margaret oxygen through the blood stream to. ONCE at the doctor's office, that six or seven grams of Hemo- 
Fuller, one is justified in wonder-| se various parts of the body. | what should a patient expect from’ globin is anemia, is 11 or 12 grams 
= whether he may have made Anemia is present when there is a conscientious and able doctor? anemia? The doctor has to decide 
ow ner . editorial errors OF COmmuUn-|, eduction in the number of red First a series of questions relating this after having all the information 
istic “adjustments of facts in his blood cells or in the amount of to the symptoms complained of. jof your examination. 


eee 
ta Pte Sng of the Marx and Engels| Hemoglobin present in them. The; These causes may be: persistent, If however, you have always had 
ose. m j usual way to diagnose anemia is tO or excessive loss of blood from the 12 grams as your normal Hemo- 
take a red blood cell count or to hody, a general illness such as globin (it can vary in different 


must be done for the anemia. Ia 
most cases the treatment is not 
vitamins, iron, liver, Vitaman B-12, 
etc. alone, but rather directed at the 
cause of the anemia, whether it be 
an operation for a bleeding ulcer er 
cancer, treatment of a general ill- 
ness or for intestinal worms, or cor- 
rection of a faulty diet, te mention 
a few examples. e are of course 
situations where administration of 
“aa or liver by injection is called 
or. 

Vitamin B-12 incidentally is gen- 
— overused, since it is of preven 

ue only in one very rare type of 
anemia called Pernicious Anemia. 
In fact, the number of people re- 
ceiving unnecessary liver and Vi- 
tamin B12 injections is testimony te 
either lazy thinkiag or dishonest 
practicing on the part of a number 


| 
| 

a 
: 


’ 


Market Cooperative, thinks that| 


and political history and it will be 


of special interest to those wishing 


to trace the early growth of com- 
munism in this country.” 

At this point my quarrel is only 
with H. G. K.’s underestimation of 
intellectual curiosity of your “gen- 
eral” readers. Surely, they would 
be interested in knowing that com- 
munism was voluminously written 
about and freely discussed in 
America more than a century ago— 
a generation before Lenin. was born 
in Russia. 


The reason for my intruding on 


FROM , book of os pages the; measure the amount of grams of tuberculosis, presence of certain healthy people), then he knows that 
reviewer Cc ose to call attention to Hemoglobin present. worms, very poor diet, certain rare your present 12 grams is probably 
a footnote in an 11-page editors; The latter is normally from 12 types of anemia that run in the not the cause of your recent com- 
preface. This particular footnote! to 16 grams, When anemia’ is pres- wee abnormal destruction of red plaint of weakness (for example). ’ 
deals with Horace Greeley and! ent, insufficient oxygen reaches the bl , cells in the body, and in-, Which leads to a general point: 
Charles A. Dana and especially other tissues of the body, and the ability of the ned to produce an annual physical examination is 
at es —: ceva a — hich Person affected begins to have cer- ay red blood cells in adequate 4 must for every adult. It is a 

; tain ptoms. numbers 
Karl Marx reported regularly about nt symptoms are is the The doctor will most likely also 


| pre 2977 investment of time 

: m 1) to detect - 

European political events from 1851) 4x logical question. They can be 40 an examination in a further sh tool cama in a pai ne 

Pe i. ome o— ag wane pub- many and varied, and are not spe-,tempt to determine the presence of (2) to permit suggestions of a pre- 

of a ie , a "the } Series cific for anemia alone. The reader! any of these conditions. A blood ventative nature in regard to your 
p % hate r 8 ie Ysa is cautioned not to begin to worry count and other tests may be nec- health, and (3) to allow your doctor 

rer’ leew baal “Seckal Ten! unduly if he or she. occasionally, ¢ssary to complete the picture. Ite acquaint himself with nor-— 

y has one or two of these symp-| ACCORDING to what he finds mal state of health, the 


your readers however, is that my; 


scholarship and even good faith has - 


a 


tisy of Man,” published in Amer- toms. as a result of these investigations,'treat you should illness 
(Continued on Page 10) However, vif any of those listed 'the dector can thea determine what, later date, 
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A number of the resorts investig ated by The Worker's vacation survey 
use the old dodge of telling Negroes th at their hotels are completely-booked. 
Here is documentary proof of how this Jimcrow system operates. On the left 
are letters received by Mrs. E., welcom ing her inquiry. On the right are letters 
to Mr. R. telling him that there are no accommodations available. 


Montauk Manor, Montauk, L. I. 


“Dear Mrs. E.: We thank you for 
= inquiry. The enclosed descriptive 
iterature will give you a colorful picture 
of the wide variety of vacation pleasures 
in store for you. . . . A deposit in the 
amount of $50.00 will enable us to con- 
firm your arrangements.” 


“Dear Mr. R.: Your letter of July 
22nd received and_-I regret to advise that 
Montauk Manor is completely booked 
for the period you have requested.” 


Saranae Inn, N.Y. 


“Dear Mrs. E.: We are pleased to 
send you one of our brochures... . If 
there is any other information you desire, 
please call upon us. . .. We do hope to 
have the pleasure of serving you this 
summer at the Inn.” 


“Dear Mr. R.: We appreciate your 
inquiry concerning the possibility of 
visiting us the last two weeks in August. 
At that time the hotel is completely filled 
and our reservations indicate that this 
situation will prevail until the end of our 
season. We regret we are unable to ac- 
commodate you as requested.” 


Vantines, Grand Isle, Vermont 


“Dear Mrs. E.: .-. . I can offer you a 
room in the Main House with or with- 
out twin beads at $40 per person per 
week . . . a room in the annex near 
shower and bath at $45, and a cottage 
with bath at $55. We are proud of the 
risk informal.atmosphere of Van- 

$. 


Mountain Lake House, Marshalls Creek, Pa. 


“Dear Mrs. E.: ... We can offer you 

» - » nice accommodations from Sunday, 

August 18th to . . . September Ist or 

2nd. If you will be kind enough to let 

us know the location you prefer, we 

will immediately confirm your reserva- 
tion.” gear 
i 


“Dear Mr. R.: We have no accom- 
modations available during August. 


Thank you for your inquiry.” 


“Dear Mr, R.: Thank you for your 
recent inquiry, and enclosed find our 
folder and rate schedule. . . . Our resort 
is booked full until well after the Labor 
Day weekend.” (In the photostatic re- 
production above, we have circled the 
last sentence.) 
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‘Negroes 
At Swank Resorts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sorts minced no words in mak- 
ing clear that Mr. R would not 
be welcome. 

Typical of these was the let- 
ter from the Star Lake Inn in 
New York’s Adirondack Moun- 
tains. “We have no Negro fami- 
lies in*the area,” C. J. Sayles 
told Mr. R, “and it would seem 
to me that you would lack for 
companions here at the Inn.” 

¥* 


SEVEN RESORTS “courte- 
ously” informed Mr. R. that 
their hotels were complete! 
booked for the period Pe oO 
ALL SEVEN HOTELS sent let- 
ters to Mrs. E. informing her 
that they would be happy to re- 
ceive her reservation. In most 
cases, the two letters were dated 
the same day, (See photostats in 
adjoining pi a 

In the case of the Saranac Inn, 
a plush vacation retreat on Lake 
Saranac in the Adirondacks, the 
refusal to Mr. R. was dated two 
days AFTER the favorable re- 
sponse received by Mrs. E. Just 
to make sure that Saranac Inn 


had not been overwhelmed by 


an avalanche of reservations be- 


| tween the two letters, this re- 
| porter placed.a call to the Inn’s 


New York reservation office on 


AY, AUGUST } 
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Barred — 


Monday, Aug. 5. 

The reservation clerk was hap- 
py to inform me that my reser- 
vation for the last two weeks in 
August could be accepted imme- 
diately-TWELVE DAYS AFT- 
ER Mr. R. had been told “the 
hotel is completely filled.” : 

a 


OF THE 14 vacation hotels 
which responded favorably to 
the Negro couple’s inquiry, 12 
are in New York. one is in Con- 
necticut and one in Pennsylvania. 
(The complete list of resorts cov- 
ered in the survey appears else- 
where on this page.) 

Among the 14 was the famous 
Grossinger's, Grossinger, N. Y. 
“We do not discriminate against 

ople because of race,” wrote 
Sale Grossinger im her reply to 
Mr. R's inquiry. . 

But Grossingers was the ex- 
ception. 

Over 80 percent of the resorts 
investigated praetice some form 
of ciscrimination against poten- 
tial Negro guests. 

Next week, The Worker will 
indicate some of the .ways in 
which the Jimcrow policies of the 
biased resorts can be sharply 
curbed by strengthening existing 
esi Pe even under the present 
anti-discrimination statutes. 


THESE RESORTS 


Did Not Answer a Negro Couple 


The Baleames, Dixville Netch,. N. BH. 
Berkshire Pines, West Cepake, N. Y. 


Biue Water Manor, Diamond Pt., N. ¥. 


Boxuweed Maner, Old Lyme, Conn. 
Breezsement Park Hetcl, Armonk, N. Y. 
Brocklebank, New Lenden, N. H. 
Brewn's, Lech Sheidrake N. Y. 

Bushkili Falls House, Bushkill, Pa. 
The Chalet, Lake Piacid, N. Y. 
Chalfente-Hadden Hall, Atlantic City, 


> 


The Columbia, Hurleyville, N. Y. 

The Concerd, Kiamesha Lake, N. Y. 

The Curtis Hotel, Lenex, Mass. 

Deliweed, Purling, N. Y. 

Deonelian's Riveredge Meodus Conn. 

The Eesex & Sussex, Spring Lake Beach 
N. J. 


The Evans, Lech Sheidrake, N. Y. 
Ferest Heuse, Lake Mahopac, N. Y¥. 
Galen Hall Hotel, Wernerevilie, Pa. 
Glenbarnie Club, Glenburnie, N. Y. 
Gray's Inn, Jackson, N. H. 

Green Lake Homestead, Catskill, N. Y. 
Green Mansions, Warrensburg, N. Y. 
Grisweld Hetei, Greten, Conn, 


High Point Inn, Mt. Peeone, Pa. 

Mulett’s, Bulett’s Landing N. Y. 

Lake Pecotepaug Ledge, East Hampton, 
Ceas. " 

Lake Tarleton Club, Pike, N. H. 

The Lide, Lide Beach, L. I. 

The Mayfiewer, Piymouth, Mass. 

Mentasce Inn, Branferd, Conn. 

The Nevele Country Clab, Ellenville, 
N. Y¥. 

Oceanside Hetel, Magnolia, Mass. 

Pickwick Ledge, Reund Tep, N. Y¥. 

Pecene Crest, Pecene Pines, Pa. 

Prewpect House, Lake Bomeseen, Vt. 

Sagamore Hotel, Bolten Landing, N. ¥. 

Sea Crest Hetel, Nerth Falmouth, Mass. 

Sha-Wan-Ga Ledge, High View, N. Y. 

Sportsmen's Ledge & Ranch, Clinten 
Cerners, N. Y. 

Stev@nsvilie Lake Hetel, Swan Lake, 
N. ¥, 

Tamarack Ledge, Greenfield Park, N. ¥. 

Vaill Hotel, Bieck Island, R. I. 

Valley Inn, East Durham, N. Y. 

Wentworth Halil, Jacksen, N. 8. 

Weooeodsteck Inn, Weedsteck, Yt. 

Yeung's Gap, Liberty, N. Y. 


Do Not Discriminate 


Adirondack Inn, Sacandaga Park, N. Y. 
Brickman Hotel, Seuth Falisburg, N. ¥. 
Cepake Country Club, Craryville, N. ¥. 
The Falisview, Ellemvilie, N. Y. 

The Fiagler, Seuth Falisbursc, N. Y. 


Ft. William Henry Hotel, Lake George 


N. ¥. 
Grossinger’s, Grossinger, N. Y. 


Eehe Ledge, Fayette, Maine. 

Mentauk Maner. Mentack Pt., L. L 

Mountain Lake Meuse, Marshall's Creet 
Pa. 


Banner Lodge, Meodus, Conn. 
Eim Terrace, West Haven, Conn. 
Scareen Maner, Schreen Lake, N. ¥. 


Ted Hilten's, Meodus, Conn. re 
Laurels Hetel & Oountry Cleb, Men- 
tleelle, N. ¥. 

Raleigh Hotel, Seuth Falisburs, N. Y. 
St. Merits Hotel, Lake Piacid, N. ¥. 
Seven Meys Ledge, Leon Lake, N. Y¥. 
Sky-Hi Ledge, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Williams Lake Hotel, Resendale, N. ¥. 


: Falsely Claimed They Were Full 


Ping Rest, Cleverdale, N. ¥. 
Saranac Ina, Lake Saranac, N. ¥. 
Vantine’s, Grand Isle, Vt. 
Wa-See-Wic, Biledgett Landing, N. Hi. 


| Discourage Negro Vacationisis 


Sparhawk Mall, Oguneuit, Maine 
Star Lake Inn, Star Lake, N. ¥. 


N.Y. Civil Rights Law Covers Resorts 
Below is the portion of the N. Y. State Civil Rights Law which 


sue, 


NN 


| outlaws discrimination by hotels, inns, and other vacation resorts. 
| Sec. 40. Equal rights ot 


blic accommodation, resort or amusement. 

All persons within’ the jurisdiction of this state shall be entitled 
to the full and equal accommodations, advantages, facilities and 
privileges of any places of lic accommodations, resort or amuse- 


ment, subject only to the conditions and limitations established by 


law and. applicable alike to all persons. No person, being the owner 
lessee, proprietor, manager, superintendent, agent or employee o 
any such place shall directly or indirectly refuse, withhold from or 
deny to any person any of the accommodations, advantages, facili- 
ties or privileges thereof, or directly or indirectly publish, circulate, 
isplay, post or mail any written or printed communication, 
notice or advertisement, to the effect that any of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities and privileges of any such place shall be 
refused, withheld from or denied to any person on account of race, 
creed, color or national origin, or that the patronage or custom thereat, 


of any person belonging to or purporting to be of any particular 


race, creed; color or national origin is unwelcome, objectionable or 
not acceptable, desired or solicited. The production’ éf any such 
written or printed communication, notice or advertisement, purport- 
ing to relate to any such place and to be made by any person ws 
the owner, lessee, proprietor, superintendent or manager thereof, 
shall be presumptive evidence in any civil or criminal action that the 
same was authorized by such person. A place of public accommoda- 
tion, resort or amusement within the meaning of this article, shall 
be deemed to include inns, taverns, road houses, hotels, . . . whether 
conducted for the entertainment of transient guests, or for the ac- 
commodation of those seeking health, recreation or rest. 


Ww 
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Soviet Economy at a Gh 


“Economist” to “the busi- 
ness visitor to today. «a 
much better chanee to sise up 
his prodigions 


The British periodical “The 
Economist” hase received § the 
first volumes of statistics newly 
published in the Soviet Union, 
that reveal the state of Soviet in- 
dustry. 

The statistics 
published by 


—customer. 

ee ae aoe 
E admits that the Se- 
viet Union issues figures on 


(below) were 
“sensitive” productions that the 


the July 20, 


2: 


Soviet Industry—Some Key Statistics 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


THE ECONOMIST JULY 20, 1957 


Early Utopians 


(Continued from Page 7) 

‘ca in 1840, greatly influenced the 
near Boston. : 
_ Both your feaders and myself 
must assume that H. C. K. paused 
in surprise and perhaps gulped, 
when he read the names of those 
sympathetic to the communist 
theories, even if utopian, of the 
founders of Brook Farm. 

An old. encyclopedia offers a 
laconic characterization of Brook 
Farm. “Of the numerous coopera- 
tive communistic ventures that 
marked the middle years of the 
19th Century in America, Brook 


Farm by virtue of its distinguished 
intellectual and literary associa- 
tions is much best known.” 


mn. m. tons 


mn. cu. metres 
"000 ma. kWh 


Crude steel 
Rolled metal 


Chems. & Fertilisers 
Mineral fertilisers 
Caustic soda 

95 per cent. soda ash.. 


| "000 m. tons 


2) 


‘ Building Materials 


Commercial timber... | mn. cu. metres 


mn. m. tons 


"000 mins. 


. Agricult. Machinery 
Tractor ploughs 
seeders 
ion harrows 
Grain combines 


Electrical Equipment 
Steam and gas turbines 
Hydro turbines 
Generators : 

For steam turbines . 

» hydro turbines . 
Electric motors : 

Of morethan 100 kW 

», tess than 100 kW 

Diesel engines 


General Engineering 

Ball bearings 

Metal cutting machine 
tools 


Chemical a 
Oil-well apparatus .... 
Coal combines 
Spinning machines .... 
Looms ........ pebees 


@COrwea w 


ogre 


66 
3-7 : 


Vehicles 
Motor vehicles of all 
RINGS. ce cceccecense 
Of which 2 COTE .ceeee 
lor eee | 
Motor CYCIES onc eceee 
Bicycles eeeeeeeeeteee 
Tractors (in terms of 
15 h.p. units) 
Main-line locomotives: 


—_— 


more Se 
Bi HE sisze3 z g: oh 2228 z 


Electric ..... eoosee 
Main-line rolling stock: 
Passenger. ...,.0e+9° 


Goods ‘een eseeeeeee 


Earth-moving 
Equipment 

Excavators 
Of which : 

With many buckets 

With one bucket... 
Bulldozers 
Tractor scrapers 
Concrete mixers ...+. 
Mechanical graders ... 


Consumer Goods | 
Cotton fabrics 
Linen 


Wool 


e 
Ad 


Stockings and socks.. 
Leather footwear.... 
Rubber footwear .... 
Clocks and watches.. 
Radio and _ television 
receivers 
Domestic refrigerators 
Domestic washing 
machines 


Confectionery . 
Soap (40% fatty equiva- 
lent) . 
Tinned and bottled 
goods (as stnd. tins). 


* | 

I LISTED the names of the “out- 
standing intellectuals of the day”. 
from memory, but after consulting 
several sources, I find that I must 
“adjust” my facts, since there are 
many other “outstanding” men of 
letters, preachers, etc., who could 
also have been included, such as 
William Henry Channing, Bronson 
Alcott, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
gine Prestes Brownson, George 

pley, James Russell Lowell, Theo- 
dore Parker, Parke Coodwin, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Francis C. 
Shaw, Christopher Cranch, John S. 
Dwight, as well as Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Thoreau, and 
Margaret Fuller.listed above. Most 
of them were contributors to the 
“Harbinger,” the weekly (organ) of 
Brook Farm. 

The late Professor Vernor Louis 
Parrington, author of the authorita- 
tive three-volume work “Main Cur- 
rénts in American Thought,” after 
naming a number of Brook Farm 
associates, explains very simply why 
large numbers of leading intellect- 
uals were attracted to the ideas of 
the great utopians Robert Owen 
and Charles Fourier, the precursors 
of the founders of scientific social- 
ism, Marx and Engels: “The experi- 
ment (Brook Farm) had its incep- 
tion in the dissatisfaction of those 
radical intellectuals with existing 
ap Temi’ (Emphasis mine. 
m.. Reb 
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Alexander Trachtenberg, 
Editor, International Publishers. 
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1,113 3,223 


Rockefellers and Morgans 


(Continued from Page 3) Mell 

a host of other foreign interests are $¢tUng concerns. 
in this 13-billion group. | 
This group is controlled by the imperial 
iant First National City Bank of bankers 


' 


Mellon bank and many fat-money, ~~~ 


The Cleveland group. is a rising, 
wer. It is headed by 
like Cyrus Eaton and| 


of current history that every fight-| 
er for freedom should know. But 
readers can get that for themselves. 


NEXT SUNDAY—The Emperors’ 
Power in Washington. 


7 


we apply our own principles par- Conttesed £ Pave 6 
ticularly when we recognize the) _ 706 —— 
right to self-determination in aj tions that have recently developed 


case where we are greg in-|in that movement. Nor does he 
volved, a right whic we defend give adequate attention to influ- 
so often when we are not involv ‘ential mystical and anti-intellec- 


our policy will be realistic when 
we finally understand that the re-|tual forms of idealism. 
volt of the Algerians is a pasticu-| — Dr. Selsam has a deep concern 


SARTRE lar example of the sweeping cur-jfor science, But its role in the his- 


(Continued from Page 3) oe = oe eeay: the end of a torical development of _ philosophy 
onialism, the emancipation of the; 3d ite impect upon contemporary 


tric: d Asia, 
| peoples of onre, & Asia | thought nosdis ta. he taleieeied: 


QUESTION: “In your’ opinion, The same can be said of the part 
what are the bases upon which the played by the ancient and modern 
future relations between France philosophy and culture of such 
and Algeria can be built, for the’ “non-western” countries as India 
benefit of both?” land China. 

M. SARTRE: “If the war can! Finally, Marxists in dealing with 
be ay before it is too late, | the -subject of religion should, I 
that is, before — and bitterness believe, establish more clearly the 
become irrevocable on both sides, distinction between the reactionary 
suaded that the ‘French Moslems’|I believe that the relations be-! role of theology and certain chusch 
can obtain equality of civil rights,tween a free Algeria and France hierarchies on the. one hand and 
within the structure of the colonia]/can be closer and more lasting the constructive role of religiously- 
system. To convince them other- than they have ever been. To the| motivated popular movements on 
wise would entail a long process)extent that Algeria will begin to'the other. 
of intellectual reorientation, This @dminister itself, it will have to 
is a task for the intellectuals of our|develop its own administrators, vestments, training of technicians, 
country. public servants, and so on. and so on) France would conserve 
. = * “The existence of bilingualism,| 49d strengthen her economic: ties 
sixteen’  bullions (a ranks third in assets with twenty- QUESTION: “But don’t you today a source of anger for the with Algeria on the basis of equali- 

|Algerians, will then facilitate cul-|ty and reciprocity. Cultural ties, 


Morgan's domain). jtwo billions in meat packing, banks, | think that the position of the Gov-| a : 
farm machinery, railroads, etc. But}ermment, according to which tural rapports: it is to our univer-| CConomic éies: never has this bond, 


it’s not third in power. For the! France must continue the war in sities that the future administra-|Teal and sound, existed between 
Chicago men lost out in Washing. | Algeria in order to remain a great|tors and technicians will come to, e Algerians and the French. 
ton when their candidate, Senator nation, ,convinced many good gain the necessary knowledge. This This, is the bond which must be 
Taft, missed the presidency in'Frenchmen, sineerely patriotic and’ is inevitable, for an agricultural Substituted for the colonial system 
justifiably attached to the great and underdeveloped nation wish-|!0r, and we know this too well, 
ing to liberate itself from the ves-|the colonial system can lead only 
tiges of colonialism must under-|'O war. 

e industrialization. “Under whatever form our. fu- 


- York, which has more over-|George M. Humphrey, who retired 
geas branches than any other fi-|from the Cadillac Cabinet the other 
nancial institution. ‘day. And its fifteen billions in steel, 
* ‘iron ore, lake shipping, railroads,| informed. They have been the vic- 

THE duPonts are the richest}copper, rayon, banks and other tims of a very adroit propaganda, 
family of all. They've been inter- things bring in huge profits every,and for a long time believed that 
marrying since they built their first day, ‘assimilation’ had been successfully 
powder mill in 1802. But they're i * accomplished: what fooled them 
not the most powerful family. They) THE Chicago band of financie.s, above all was the division of Al- 
a ~' geria into departments. Until early 
1954, they considered Algerian 

nationalism a simple example of 
separatism. They understand the 
actual truth of the matter better 
each day. But many remain per- 


SIZE OF MAJOR INTEREST GROUPS 
By ASSETS CONTROLLED, 1955 


Interest Group 
tia ipasuc inchigesoig ley chanlin nteebiodhoeato waite 
Rockefeller 
First National City Bank 
du Pont , 
Mellon 
Cleveland 
Chicage 
Bank of America 


$218,490,000,000 
A. 


control onl 
quarter of the 
But the duPonts have the Mmbu- 
lous profits of General Motors be-! 
hind them. The Morgans are their 
banking alliess And their wealth 
is swelling by hundreds of millions| 
a year, | 1952. 
The Pittsburgh Mellons are) The Bank of America—with its history of their country?” 


Rockefeller allies, however. They own ten billions and its control of/ M. SARTRE: “The greatness of 


only control ten billions of assets.| 


But their- branch of the empire is 
such strategic stuff as aluminum 
(ALCOA); Gulf Oil, with its 600,- 
000 barrels of Arabian oil a day, 
and steel mills, coal mines, the big 


fourteen billions altogether—is the 
dominant Pacific Coast power. And 
it has large Far Eastern. interests. 

I wish again that I had space for 


Perlo’s descriptions of emperors’ 
METHODS of control. That's a bit 


a nation does not lie in the per- 
manent use of force nor in the use 
of unconditional violence but 
rather in a policy which is humane’ 
and realistic at the 


“If from the very start of nego- 
our government would 


the foresight to conceive and! exist only if our futile project of 


| t same time. Andi propose some formula for furnish- ‘pacification’ gives 
our policy will be humane when ing this aid (long-term loans, in-' will to make peace. 


tiations, 
have 


' 


ture relations with the Algerian 


people are envisioned, they can 
way to the firm 


av 


Former City Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis made pub- 
lic a letter to Council Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Sharkey, last 
week urging the strength- 
ening of the anti-bias bil] before the 
city’s legislative body. 

Davis, chairman of the New York 
Communist Party, had appeared 
originally before a City Council 
committee in support of the Brown- 
Jsaacs-Sharkey bill to eliminate dis- 
crimination ‘in privately owned 
housing. His letter to Sharkey came 
in response to an invitation from 
the Majority Leader to present his 
views on pending amendments. 

Davis opposed exemption of one- 
and two-family dwellings and coop- 
eratives from the bill and also urged 
that the bill exclude political dis- 
crimination. 

Davis letter, in part, follows: 

Thanks for yours of July 16th, 

requesting our comments on the 
amended local Jaw proposed in 


because of one’s politica] convic- 
tions, views, affiliations or out- 
look; and third, that the measure 
should establish a compliance 
machinery by which the Mayor's 
Commission on Intergroup Rela- 
tions should assume responsi- 
bility should not be left to the 
aggrieved individual alone, 

We are glad to note that in the 
amended version of the bill, the 
pri-ciple of our third recom- 
mendation has been incorporat- 
ed. We urge most strongly that 
the right of judicial review and 
enforcement be maintained along 
with the penalty provision 
against violators of this title. 
Illegal discrimination in housing 
is not alone the concern of a 
Negro, Puerto Rican or Jewis 
American, or any other aggrieved 
victim, but in the first place, of 
the whole citizenry of New York 


irrespective of race, color, creed, | 
workers here we are sure will get, 


nationality, or political persua- 
sion, It is only correct and proper 


Davis Urges Stronger City Anti- 


bill which is to Outlaw discrim- 
ination in private housing. There 
is no sound or just reason for 
such an exemption. It can be 
looked upon only as appease- 
men‘ of or concession to power- 
ful and entrenched real estate .in- 
terests many of which have the 
same racist outlook as thé White 
Citizens Councils and the Ku 
Klux Klan. This exempton is an 
invitation to such racist elements 
to subvert and conspire against 
this law. It is a loophole which 
will enable scores of legally pro- 
tected discriminatory private 


———_——— ee emma 


' 


houses to be built. It encourages 


defiance of the law, both in spirit 
- and in its democratic ebjectives. 


We urge its unqualified elimina- 
tion. 


Nor is theré any just basis 
whatsoever for exempting eoop- 
eratives. 


Finally, we took note that. the 
amended text makes no provision 
against political discrimination. 
It may appear on the surface that 
political discrimination on the 
one hand and racial and religious 
discrimination on the other are 
entirely separate. But this is not 


— inal 


Ford Exee’s Bonus Cut 44% 
But They Still Get $1,320,000 


DEARBORN, Mich. — 


Ford , other points. 4 
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true—they are cut from the same 
undemocratic pattern. McCar- 
a and Eastlandism are twin 
evils. ~ . 

Experiénce of the last few 
years has demonstrated that dis- 
crimination against Communists 
and other political minorities has 
extended to the broadest eate- 
gories of the ' 

Finally, we wish to register 
the strongest protest against the 
undemocratic procedure of the 
hearing on the’ bill on July 30, in 
which more than 250 citizens 
present in the Council Chamber 
were denied the right to be held. 


a 


Soviet Labor Asks 


ike Act on H-Bombs 


MOSCOW.—The Soviet trade 
unions have urged President Eisen- 
hower to do everything possible to- 
“attain an agreement on the imme- 


| Of course no labor ledder ever diate prohibition of experimental 
out their crying towels after they cic. such fabulous sums of €*Plosions of atomic and hydrogen 


bombs, thereby promoting the con- 


that the city should assume re- 
labe} SOlidation of trust and peace among 


sponsibility for the law's enforce- 
ment as it does for the protection 
and welfare of its citizens. 

As long as one single minority 
is denied access to decent hous- 
ing because of discrimination, se- 

egation or racism, the threat 
com over all. Equality in hous- 
ing is indivisible. The ghetto | 
menaces not only those who live 
in it, but the degrading, unsagni- 
tary conditions imposed upon the 
slum dwellers threaten the health 


read that Ford bonuses for 10 com-| 


ws EFinere 4 nites | money. : 
anne icers in 1956 decreased 4) But what tickled us was the 


ay the nations.” 
; oe al Ford put: this bonus paid out.| 
Total bonuses in 1956 were cut te Ned “ehttinten’ eeite™ | The organization of 47 million 
to a mere $1,345,000 or a measly!’ Now Jet's take little Willie Ford. workers in the Soviet Union told 


'$134,000 apiece. William Ford, a! py4:. jase salary was $57,500 in, the President that the “continued 
vice-president got $40,000 in a 1955 and $60,000 in 1956. Maybe'2tomic armaments ‘drive and the 
bonus, Henry I and Ernest Breech) that extra was‘an escalator raise 'es's of nuclear weapons” ¢ause 
got $185,000. . _|William yot from Henry UH. | great anxiety among the peoples 

sor ae ay bona? sorte Now what we would like to of the Soviet Union. 
tear @rops for the “boys getting aj, **”™. 2 te othe | 
‘cut in take home, you should know know is how. come Willie gets a 


that the bonuses were paid on top| bonus in 1956 nearly twice his sal- Seat Belts Would 


of salaries amounting to $1,320,000 #Y ™ 1955. Did — _— study ‘Cut Deaths 50% 

and welfare of the whole eight- for 10 top Ford executives. |boys hold a stop watch on a i . 

million population of our city. | The two top Ford brass, Henry that they paid him for work per-) WASHINCTON, —Use of 
However, we note that the IJ and Breech got $185,000 in sal- formed? Was the bonus the pay off) seat helts malt care and tracks 


amended version of the bill still aries, in addition to their $185,000 for increased production. e \would cut the nation’s highway 
contains the other two serious | So getting back to this Ford “in- deaths by more than 50 percent, 


the City Council, in relation to 
discrimination and segregation in 
multiple dwellings. 

The New York State Commu- 
nist Party advocates the outlaw- 
iig of discrimination, segrega- 
tion, anti-Semitism and racism in 
all housing, privately or publicly 
owned. 

Our party supports this meas- 
ure, despite its defects, because 
it is a step toward this goal, and 
because, for the first time, it at- 
tacks discrimination in privately- 
owned housing. . 

As you know, I appeared at 
the public hearing on the orig- 
inal version of the bill and urged 
three amendments. 


‘These three amendments were: 
first, that no exception to the 
operation of the law should be 
granted to those owners of Jess 
than ten one-and  two-famil 
houses; second, that the bill 
should include specifically a pro- 
hibition against discrimination, 


- — —— ——— 


weaknesses which were referred 


_ to in our statement at the hearing 


on the original measure. 

First, the exemption to proj- 
ects of one and two-family dwell- 
ings of less than-10 units is re- 
tained. This exemption violates 
the purpose and objective of this 


‘in bonuses. 


| Now little Willie Ford, a down- centive’ bonus. What we would, it was testified last week. 


trodden character, he got as his like to know 


is, how does personnel] Ford vice-president Robert §S. 


“base pay” a paltry $60,000, butjat Ford decide how much each, McNamara said in a statement pre- 
his combined salary and bonus, al-| executive is worth to the firm? 
How do they figure out, how the| subcommittee: 


though down $57,000 from 1955, | 

still gave him $100,000 to take 

home to his wife for groceries, cars, 
rida and six'old Ford? 


‘yachts, homes in F 


eee — 


————— ae ee | 


10 top executives sheuld be paid! 
when they give “their all” for dear seat belts in all cars and trucks on 


Wisconsin Steel Workers Display New Unity 
Of Negro and White Following Park Riots 


CHICAGO — On the Monday 
morning following the organized 
anti-Negro riots in Calumet Park 
and the surrounding vicinity, the 
air was charged with tension at 
the big Wisconsin Steel Co., 
among the four thousand work- 
ers. Twenty-five percent of the 


Wisconsin workers are Negroes, 
many of whom had their wind- 
shields smashed on the way to 
work that morning. 
| ee Tag te ae 
See summary story on page 2. 
Xv : ol 
_ The usual fooling around, wise 
cracks and hellos that are part 
*of the locker room atmosphere 
every morning were missing. In 
their place there was a strained 
formal relation between the Ne- 
gro and white workers. As one 
Negro worker put it to your re- 
porter, “We were all wondering 
whether these white guys were 
art of the mob that attacked 
Resets at Calumet Park.” 
* 

THEN a white worker, as he 
was changing into his work 
clothes said, “It's+ a damned 
shame, what happened yester- 
day. Those guys went too far.” 
Then another, and another white 
worker joined in the criticism of 
the anti-Negro attacks. y, 

IN A few minutes, theré was 
a common discussion of Negro. 
and white workers, on the events 
of the previous day. in a few, 
moments, old friendships were 


reestablished, a common bond 
of opposition’ to the racist at- 
tacks replaced the tension. 


7 

AS ONE worker put it, “not 
that many of the whites are for 
full equality. Many are still for 
segregation in housing, but will 
fight for us on the job. But all 
that I talked to, were bitterly 
opposed to the violence and the 
attacks.” 


As a concrete measure of sol- 
idarity, a number of the white 
workers offered to change shifts 
with the Negroes. Of course, in 
this mill as in others, the day 
shift is the most preferable. It 
gives the stee] worker a chance 
to live a “normal” life, the same 
as other workers. 


‘White workers on the day 
shift, recognizing the danger of 
hoodlum attacks on Negro steel 
workers on their way to work, 
offered to change shift with 
Negro workers who work nights. 
The danger of attack on the 
Negroes is greater at night. As 
a result of this many Negro 
workers, who would otherwise 


be working nights are now on 


days. 
* 


MANY white workers, The 
Worker is told, offered to join 
with Negro workers, riding to 
and from work. This was done, 
so that the anti-Negro hoodlums 
would not single out as their 
targets cars occupied only by 
Negroes. The Negro workers, 


In Memory of 
MARION 
Died August 12, 1953 
Bob 


In Loving Memory 
of our 


MARION 
Her dear friends 


5 inti in aad — eee ee 


however, we are told, turned 
this offer down. Many expressed 
the opinion that Negrdées in Chi- 
cago are not in need of “pro- 
tection”. They, however, thank- 
ed the white workers for show- 
ing concern in the welfare of 
their Negro co-workers. 


* 


ON A number of occasions 
cars in the plant’s parking [ot 
have been smashed, in addition 
to some of those while the work- 
ers have been coming to work. 
Much bitterness was expressed 
by the Negre workers intervi 
ed, against the poli 
ment. Several days 
every single Negro 
ing the wlieie was 

IT IS reported 
of police actions, 
with the state’s attorneys office. 
The Wisconsin Steel Co., which 
is located at 106th and Torrance, 
is a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. The union, 
representing the workers is in- 
dependent, This plant has been 
the scene of many militant strug- 
gles in the past years. 


* 


WORKERS at the Big Mill 
of U. S. Steel, told The Worker, 
that “all is quiet in the plant”. 
There have been no attacks 
against any of the workers on 
their way to work. The union 
leadership ef local 65 of the 
United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, has not issued any public 
statement, 

In various other ts in the 


| following the Calumet Park at- 


tacks. Most Negro workers ex- 
pressed great bitterness at the 
events. Some just stated that they 
would avoid the troubled area 
in the future. 


Among white workers, only a 
small number expressed any op- 
position to the events. As a gen- 
eral rule these workers main- 
tained silence. Here and there 
a white worker would go out of 


his way to indicate to a Negro | 


worker, his disagreement with 


the rioters. 
. 


IN A_ few 
racists in the shops spread wild 


rumors, as a means ef “justify- | 


ing’ the anti-Negro attacks. 
From a number of widely sep- 
arated shops. word came back 
that the Calumet Park attacks 
resulted from an “invasion” of 
the area by “thousands” of Ne- 
groes. These racists, speaking 
only to small groups of white 
workers, spoke of the “necessity 
to defend” the white people. 


As far as The Worker has 
been able to ascertain’ these few 


racist spokesmen found no wide- 
spread agreement among their 
fellow workers. 


instances, white | 


CAMEO 44 St. & Sth Ave. 


One Week Only! 


Two Great Russian Films 
“STARS OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET” 
in eolor with Galina Ulanova 
and 
“ADVENTURES OF NASREDIN 
IN BOKEARA” 

Air 


|pared for the House Traffic Safety 
“It is our opinion that the use of 


ithe American road today would 
arte: the 40,000 fatalities annual- 
ly to Jess than 19,000 and would 
ireduce the 1,000,000 serious in- 
juries to no more than 500,000.” 
| Col. John P. Stapp, an Air Force 
flight surgeon who travelled 632 
miles an hour on a rocket sled and 
'stopped in one and a half seconds, 
endorsed seat belts yesterday be- 
fore the subcommittee. 
|‘ “I wouldn’t be caught dead 
without them,” he said. 

Stapp’s testimony added more 
evidence piling up before the sub- 
committee that seat belts can lessen 


' > * . * 
or prevent injuries and save lives. . 


Rep. J. Carltot Loser -(D-Tenn)’ 
suggested that maybe the ig 
three” auto manufacturers shoul 
make seat belts standard equip- 
‘ment starting this fall. 


Wilui S 


Coming 


ALL DRESSMAKERS invited to home- 
cooked dinners on Sat. Aug. 17 and Sun. 
Aug. 18—all day. Come up for a delicious 
meal after your swim. At Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave., Broekiyn. 


ew -- —_——! 
STOCK MAN im retail textile. Permanent 
employment. Must have persona] refer- 
ences. Good starting salary. If adaptable . 
te selling, remunerations. Give references 
and phone number. Write Box 9 Werker. 

nn an re 
CLEARANCE SALE on 1957 TV Fieor 
Models—Choose from RCA, Zenith, Ad- 
miral, Philee, etc. At lew down prices. 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. 


Standard 
(bet. 18th & 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


—_ 


JU 6-834 Conditioned 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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2 Ex-Juveniles Try to Explain 
— Reason for Recent Outbreaks 


By BETH MEYER 

THE HEADLINES, full this week of scare 
heads about juvenile wviolenee, impelled me to 
look up some young friends oho hea, I knew, 
run with gangs only a little white ago, and who 
are today respectable citizens of their commun- 
ity. What would they think of today's youngsters? 
Of the reasons given for the rise in violence? Of 
the methods suggested to with it? 

The former leader of a downtown Manhattan 
street-corner gang whom I have known for a cec- 
ade was eager to talk. Thirty now, of medium 
height, with a courteous air, he too was disturbed 
by the news and thought about this matter often. 

“Sportsmanship” was a key word he used. | 
we as he talked that by it he meant “a code 
of decency”. “There is no sportsmanship left,” he 
said. In his day, ten years ago, “we broke win- 
dows, playing ball, but not just to be destructive.” 
He said the youngsters in his gang “fought to keep 
our territory to ourselves — but we fought man to 
mau, and we did not use knives.” It was consid- 
ered “chicken” to use weapons “other than our 
fists.” 

TODAY things are different. Wanton brutality 
seems to be the keynote. Individually, a guy has 
to be scared and unsure of himself to ‘oak out a 
gang that roams around, armed, looking for trou- 
ble, and battling only when the odds have been 
stacked im their favor. 

It was “understandable,” he continued, “since 
there doesn’t seem to be any sportsmanship any- 
where —mot even in sports.” He turned to _ 
baseball world. “It’s big business,” he said. 
the Yankees, for instance, allow a sporting - Mes 
that they’ ll miss the big money?” The lure of the 

“big money — is that it: 

These were the thoughtful questions of a 
young man who was raised on the streets of Man- 
hattan, one of six sons of a laborer. He now has an 
infant daughter, is a clerk jn an insurance company. 

When I asked why he thought some young- 
sters turn to violence and seiaila while others from 
the same surroundings — even the same family — 
don’t, he replied, “To a large extent, it’s just plain 
luck. Most of us in my own gang at some time or 
other have done something for which we could 
have been in serious trouble, but we weren't 
caught. Maybe those who wound up wrong were 
only those who were unfortunate enough to be 
caught. Who can say?” 

He went on, however, to say that, in many 
cases, the fault lay with the parents. “My mother 
always wanted to know where we were going and 
with whom— and where we had been and with 
whom. The answers were pretty much. the same 
for many years, but whenever a new name turned 
up, she wanted to know all about this new friend. 
There was no way we could get mixed up with 
the wrong people.” 

__ Furthermore, he was always free | to bring his 


friends home, so that they could get off the streets 
when they wished. He oa that many of the kids 
were not allowed te bring guests home — or did 
not want to, either begause the home was un- 
pleasant or they were schemes of it. 


ANOTHER ERSTWHILE member of the 
same gang, now about 25, tall and blonde, a 
steady church-goer now, who works as a credit 
investigator for a department store, attributed 
gang warfare to the constant competition in which 
young people find themselves — in school, at home, 
in 3 coment, and on the job. 

lied to attend school until he is 17, an 
sis al w ich his noeds are pethape the greatest,” 
he said, “a young man seeks the means to enjoy 
his social life.” It takes and a car to take 
out a girl, and in many cases he knows no way to 
get them short of robbery and violence. He added 
wryly, “Without a job, he can’t establish credit.” 

Asked why violence prevails, he said, —— 
not? Many ‘kids figure, with the H-bomb han 
over them, they won't live to be twenty. Bes 
from the day they're born, they're given ‘to 
play with —comie strips, movies, TV radio 
all blueprint crime. Life and property become 
pretty cheap.” 

He placed some of the blame with the parents, 
too. “Sometimes it starts very simply —a kid may 
cheat on a test at school. Either he is afraid to go 
home with a bad mark, or he can't face his class- 
mates if he appears to be ‘stupid’. How can the 
feacher convince him this is wrong when the 
chances are he learned to cheat at home?” 

“VIOLENT CRIME,” he added, forcefully, 
“is not far removed from this sort of thing, and, 
set in this framework, the violence sometimes be- 
comes an end in itself.” He ended on a grim note. 

“I came down the street one night at the end 

of a fight in which a boy had been badly beaten 
and was lying on the street. Three others were 
running away, but one remained to kick him in 
the ribs. As he was leaving, a stranger who was 
closer than I bent over to help the victim — where- 
upon the attacker turned back and kicked at him, 
saying, ‘Leave him to die!’ 

he police caught up-with the four a few 
blocks away when they tangled with a group who 
lived on that street. They were all carrying switch- 
blades, can openers, and other sharp weapons. 
I'm sure none of them, alone, without weapons, 
would be dangerous. Together, though they dare 
anything. 

Neither of my friends felt they had all the an- 
swers. Who does? But I felt this much was clear: 
a world of fierce competition does not help; a 
world trembling on Dulles’ brink does not help; 
a witless TV that portrays violence as entertain- 
ment, does not help; education that is itself com- 
petitive does not elp; homes without love and 
_ respect do not help!” 


———ee ae 


“WHERE TO-RECISTER TO VOTE, 


*~ 


es are open from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. ‘Monday through Priday, at the 


See"" 


_ 


Btreet 


Lobby, e6th St. and Park Avenue 


Pifty-firat Street 
Thirteen 


Nicholas Ave. 
Ps. 186, 531 ee 146th Street 


44 

Sy 

. 108, 
. 80, 


Broadway 
Benjamin Pranklin igh School, Rast 116th Siceet and Preakiia D. Roosevels 


mE llr 100th Street 
MS., 814 Bast Forty-Second Street 


Cen Commercial 
oa Th. ant oe West 212th 


Street and Newkirk Avenue 
East rut gy Street 


. 156, Butter Ave. and Grafton Street 


. 1%, 914 Dumont 


. 207, 


Avenue 


Filmore Ave. and Coleman Street 


PS. 272, Seaview Avenue and 103nd Street (Canarsie) 
Erasmus H.B., Fiatbush and Church Avenues 
Seventh Avenue and Fourth Street 


Manual Trainifig HS., 


BRONX 
County Court House, 16ist St. and Grand Concourse. 
of Science, 


. 184th Bt. 


PS 37, 425 Bast 145th Street 


62, 660 Fox Street 


102, 1827 Archer Street 
105, 735 Brady Avenue 
PS 78, 1400 Needham Avenue 


80, 


149 East Mosholu Parkway 


PS. 71, 715 East 225th Street 


QUEENS 


William Bryant H&S, Bist Ave. and 48th Street, cae 8 Isiand City 
Flushing HS, Northern Bivd. and Union Street, Flushing 
Andrew Jackson HS, 116th Ave. and Francis yt Bivd., Cambria Heights 
PS 88, 60-85 Catalpa Ave., R ood 

PS 44, 93-01 Rockaway Beach vd., 
PS 89, 85-26 Britton Avenue, Elmhurst 
PS 99, 82-37 Kew Gardens Road, Kew Gardens 


Forest Hills High Sehool, 110th Street at 67th 


and Pield Pi. 


Rockaway Beach 


Porest Hills 


Richmond Hill High School, 1i4th Street at Eighty-ninth Avenue Richmond Hilt 
Martin Veo Buren High School, Hillside Avenue and 229th Street, Queens Village 
Bayside High School, Thirty-second Avenue and 206th Street, Bayside 

John Adams, H.S., Rockaway Bivd. and 102 Street (Ozone Park) 

126, 31-51 Twenty-first Street ( 


PS. 


RICHMOND | 
PS 45, 58 Lawrence Ave.. W. New Brighton 


20, 161 Park Ave., 


Port Richmond 


PS 14, 100 Tompkins Ave., 


PS 41, Clawson Street and Locust Ave., 


Island City) 


Long 
P.S. 199, 39-20 Forty-Eighth Avenue (Long Island City) 


New Dorp 


PS 28, 1561 Victory Boulevard, Castleton Corners 

Tottenville High School, ¥Yetman Avenue and Academy Place, Tottenville 

PS 44, 80 Maple Parkway, Mariners Harbor 

Por  & other information on registration, call the Board ef Elections at 


Psion 
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Here's How to Be Regis tered Permanent! y 


NOTE: SHADED AREAS ARE FOR USE OF INSPECTORS TAKING REGISTRATION 
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t. DID 44 
PRINT VOTE IN 
rs eel a 


aki WiaShon 
yre___ MO DA 
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LAST VOTE AT A GENERAL 
ELECTION IN THIS STATE? 


19. FILL IN ONLY IF APPLICANT DID NOT PREVIOUSLY VOTE AT A GENERAL ELECTION IN THIS STATE. 


BIRTHPLACE (i BORN IN THE UNITED STATES! 
ea 


| WAS APMIOANIT EXECUTEDT 


HERE IS a 


your permanent registration. 
Copies are available at the 
area, Get a copy, fill it out, and 


TO THE REGISTRATION BOARD: Wf A FOREIGN BORN APPLICANT Fand TO EXHIBIT NATURALIZA- 
TION PAPERS WE MUST EXECUTE AN AFFIDAVIT AS REQUIRED BY ELECTION LAW SECTION 170 


reproduction of the Permanent Personal 
Registraiton WORK | SHEET which you must fill out for 


istration center in your 
take it either to the 


Central Registration Board in the County where you live 
or to the center in your area. The. information will be 


transcribed from the WORK SHEET to the official record. 


You will be registered PERMANENTLY. 


Jansen to Face 
Critics Aug. 22 


New York School Superintend- 
ent William Jansen will face pro- 
ponents of school desegregation on 
Aug. 22 to answer their accusa- 
tions of foot dragging on school 
integration programs. The coming 


‘}meeting between Jansen and the 


board-appointed school desegrega- 
tion commission was made known 
yesterday after members of the 
commission had scored Jansen for 
ignoring desegregation recommen- 
dations. 

The announcement followed 
charges by members of the com- 
mission against Jansen. 

Mrs. Morris Shapiro, chairman 
of the subcommittee on zoning, 
charged that Jansen had re-writ- 
ten commission reports, eliminat- 
ing many recommendations. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark said Jan- 
sen “is deliberately confusing, de- 
laying, distorting and sidetracking 
reports from our commission.” 

Edward Lewis, head of the New 
York Urban League, accused Dr. 
Jansen of misusing the time and 
talents of “some of our ablest citi- 
zens." Not to honor the commis- 
sions recommendations made this 
spring, Lewis said, is “unethical 
and a complete deception.” ) 

The Brooklyn NAACP backed 
up the protests. with a petition 
signed by 5,000 parents calling 
for an end of segregation in J.H.S. 


'{258, an almost all-Negro school in 


Brooklyn. : 


